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The  Utah  Survey 

DEVOTED  TO  CIVIC  AND 
SOCIAL  QUESTIONS 


T o  the  Reader: 

THE  UTAH  SURVEY  is  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  purely  for  the  advancement  of  commu¬ 
nity  social  and  civic  welfare.  All  the  work  of 
editing,  managing  and  publishing  is  given 
without  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  print¬ 
ing  must  be  paid  for  by  subscriptions  and  con¬ 
tributions.  The  work  of  soliciting  sufficient 
subscriptions  is  very  great  and  heretofore  the 
time  given  from  our  regular  work  has  not 
enabled  us  personally  to  request  each  ad¬ 
dressee  to  subscribe. 

Your  name  was  placed  on  the  mailing  list 
by  someone  who  knew  you  and  who  thought 
you  socially-minded  to  the  extent  of  aiding 
a  little  in  this  work.  Will  you  respond?  If 
so,  relieve  us  of  the  labor  of  personally  com¬ 
ing  to  you  for  your  subscription  price,  and  send 
us  at  once  one  or  more  subscriptions  together 
with  your  name  and  address.  If  you  do  not 
care  to  subscribe,  do  us  the  kindness  to  notify 
us  of  this  fact  so  that  we  may  place  the  copy 
which  would  otherwise  continue  to  come  to 
you  with  someone  else. 

Make  checks  payable  to  The  Utah  Survey 
Association,  and  send  to  1109  Boston  Build¬ 
ing,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

We  remain. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
THE  UTAH  SURVEY. 
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WHEREIN  WE  APPEAL  TO  YOU. 

With  this  issue,  the  Utah  Survey  begins  the  third 
year  of  its  work.  The  interest  in  the  magazine  has 
steadily  widened  since  its  advent  in  September  of  1913. 
The  community  is  gradually  learning  that  we  are  its 
servants  and  not  the  organ  of  any  party,  group  or  church. 
In  the  past,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  exer¬ 
tions  have  had  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state  and  city. 
In  the  future  we  shall  strive  to  expand  this  influence. 
Our  enlarged  editorial  boards  and  business  staff  sug- 
!  gest  such  an  attempt.  Furthermore,  judging  from  some 
of  the  letters  we  have  received  from  men  of  note  both 
east  and  west,  we  are  making  some  impression  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Utah.  Yet  we  are  struggling  to  live.  Why? 
Because  most  projects  of  an  unselfish  nature  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  maintaining  themselves.  The  mainspring  of  most 
human  activity  is  material  gain.  .  People  will  interest 
themselves  in  politics,  in  social  organizations  having  a 
commercial  end,  and  in  all  other  matters  which  directly 
or  remotely  affect  the  pocketbook.  In  a  work  which  re¬ 
quires  an  unselfish  devotion  to  a  cause  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  practice  of  ideals  even  to  material  disad¬ 
vantage,  only  the  more  resolute  and  courageous  will 
enlist.  Hundreds  who  are  passively  with  us  and  who 
soothingly  encourage  us,  fail  to  render  us  active  sup¬ 
port.  This  is  an  open  appeal  to  those  with  sufficient 
vision  to  understand  the  purposes  and  indispensability 
of  this  magazine.  The  community  needs  your  help  in 
this  work  of  education.  The  board  of  editors  and  busi¬ 
ness  staff  are  ready  to  give  freely  of  their  time  and  en¬ 
ergy  to  furthering  those  things  upon  which  depend  the 
true  happiness  of  the  state  and  nation.  In  doing  this 
we  may  not  entirely  satisfy  you.  You  may  partly  dis¬ 
agree  with  our  policy,  matter  or  methods,  and  yet  you 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  supporting  us.  And  you  should 
not  compel  us  to  come  to  you.  You  should  lighten  our 
labors  by  coming  to  us.  With  other  affairs  upon  which  de¬ 
pend  our  livelihood  the  doing  of  the  enormous  work  of  per- 
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sonal  solicitation  of  enough  people  to  support  this  mag¬ 
azine,  is  next  to  impossible.  By  promptly  remitting  your 
subscription,  you  will  aid  us  doubly,  first,  by  creating 
our  necessary  funds ;  secondly,  by  doing  it  in  such  time 
as  to  enable  us  to  know  just  what  obligations  we  may 
assume.  With  all  the  earnestness  that  is  in  us  we  ask 
you  to  decide  whether  you  can  make  the  sacrifice  of  a 
subscription  or  more,  rather  than  see  this  work  cease. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  ELECTION. 

The  approaching  city  election  suggests  some  grave 
thoughts.  It  reminds  us  that  the  cycle  has  again  turned 
and  that  we  are  to  replace  for  those  officials  whose  abili¬ 
ties  and  policies  we  are  fairly  familiar  with,  others  who  are 
yet  untried.  It  suggests  the  inadequacy  of  the  basis 
upon  which  we  must  judge  the  aspirants.  In  the  most 
part  it  is  from  their  own  statement  of  their  fitness  and 
worthiness.  Opinions  and  rumors  are,  at  the  most, 
doubtful  criterions  from  which  to  derive  our  judgments. 
The  best  index  of  a  man’s  fitness  and  character  and  the 
most  predictable  basis  for  his  future  acts,  is  his  record 
in  the  past.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  what  a  candidate 
will  do,  especially  from  the  candidate  himself,  but  very 
little  which  we  can  thoroughly  rely  upon  about  what  he 
has  really  done  or  failed  to  do.  The  Utah  Survey  would 
be  glad  to  publish  authentic  facts  about  each  of  the,  can¬ 
didates,  provided  they  were  fairly  stated.  We  think  it 
unfair  to  isolate  the  bad  part  of  the  record  of  one  can¬ 
didate,  and  remain  silent  on  the  others.  Had  we  not 
had  such  difficulty  in  launching  the  Survey  this  year, 
we  would  have  made  every  effort  to  compile  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  records  of  those  now  asking  us  to  vote  them  into 
office.  When  the  Voters’  Information  League,  now  in 
the  process  of  formation,  is  in  position  to  make  its  in¬ 
vestigations,  the  public  may  hope  for  reliable  informa¬ 
tion. 

This  matter  of  city  government  suggests  its  evolu¬ 
tion.  We  have  recollections  of  the  good  old  days  when 
the  councilmanic  or  aldermanic  forms  of  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  flourished  in  all  their  corruption — the  days  of 
the  Tweed  Ring  in  New  York  and  the  Gas  Ring  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  We  have  comb  a  great  way  since  then  in  spite 
of  the  Ruefs  and  the  Robertses.  (For  a  good  account  of 
graft  prosecutions  in  our  cities  during  1914-1915  see  ar¬ 
ticle  by  Alice  M.  Holden  in  the  National  Municipal  Re¬ 
view  for  October.)  True,  the  shrewd,  goodhearted,  con¬ 
scienceless  Irishman  with  his  wonderful  capacity  for 
friends,  organization  and  whiskey  has  not  altogether 
disappeared  from  the  stage,  but  his  activities  have  be¬ 
come  very  much  curtailed.  We  have  seen  the  march 
of  the  commission  form  of  government  with  its  lawyer- 
banker-business  type  of  commissioner.  This  type  of 
official,  strongly  injecting  his  business  ethics  into  the 
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city’s  affairs,  mostly  honest,  but  narrow  in  his  views, 
is  no  longer  in  the  van.  The  commission  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  has  marched  into  the  city  manager  form.  A 
trained  man  along  engineering  lines,  versed  in  business 
affairs  and  holding  a  large  social  point  of  view  is  about 
to  take  the  helm  in  guiding  our  municipal  affairs.  Ten 
years  will  see  him  fairly  well  established  in  his  seat. 

We  do  not  feel  that  our  people  have  yet  fully  learned 
what  type  of  man  to  call  to  the  position  of  commissioner. 
Certainly  the  civic  happiness  of  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  people  does  not  altogether  depend  on  more  paved 
streets,  sewers,  finely  equipped  administration  buildings 
or  even  upon  decreased  taxes,  efficient  police  and  edu¬ 
cational  systems.  The  term  civic  has  come  to  encompass 
more  of  the  civic-social  activity.  We  think  now  of 
proper  facilities  for  recreation,  of  efficient  municipal 
employment  agencies,  of  municipal  lodging  houses,  mu¬ 
nicipal  bath  houses,  clean  milk  stations,  emergency  hos¬ 
pitals,  visiting  city  nurses,  penny  lunches,  adequate  child 
labor  laws  (on  account  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  city 
charter,  unfortunately  still  a  state  function),  and  proper 
facilities  for  the  poor  and  needy  borrower.  To  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  the  old  school  many  of  these  functions  are 
freaks  and  hold  no  place  in  city  government;  to  the  new 
type  of  official  they  are  the  most  vital  matters  concern¬ 
ing  civic  administration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  coming  municipal  election 
in  Salt  Lake  the  citizenry  will  choose  the  men  whose 
visions  are  most  widened  to  take  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  He  whose  outlook  is  solely 
down  the  narrow  corridor  of  business  and  finance  or  down 
the  equally  exclusive  corridor  of  labor  unrelated  to  the 
larger  needs  of  the  community,  should  be  left  in  the 
spheres  to  which  they  are  now,  by  lack  of  broader  train¬ 
ing,  accredited.  May  some  power  give  us  the  light  and 
courage  to  select  those  who  will  best  strive  to  make  the 
burdens  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  less 
weighty;  those  who  may  have  an  eye  for  the  humble 
woman  of  the  shawl  and  the  wistful  man  in  need,  as 
well  as  for  those  whose  automobiles  stand  in  front  of 
the  residences  on  Brigham  street. 

THE  HILLSTROM  CASE. 

If  the  activity  which  has  arisen  because  of  Hillstrom’s 
conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  were  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  simply  saving  his  life,  we  would  say  that  the 
efforts  were  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  end  to 
be  gained.  Few  men’s  lives  are  so  important  as  to  make 
the  expenditure  of  so  much  human  effort  worth  while. 
But  the  issue  claimed  to  be  back  of  the  agitation  on  the 
condemned  man’s  behalf  is  one  of  justice.  This  is  en¬ 
tirely  a  different  matter.  A  hundred  times  as  much 
agitation  would  be  justifiable  to  insure  justice  to  the 
least  of  men  had  justice  not  been  administered. 
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We  are  told  that  Hillstrom  did  not  receive  a  fair 
trial  because  his  attorneys  were  retained  by  the  court 
after  Hillstrom  had  so  abruptly  and  unceremoniously 
dismissed  them.  If  this  were  an  irregularity,  it  was  in 
no  way  prejudicial.  We  have  read  the  review  of  the 
Supreme  Court  carefully  and  discussed  the  affair  of  the 
dismissal  of  the  attorneys  with  those  familiar  with  what 
occurred  in  the  court  room.  The  two  attorneys  dismissed 
were  certainly  giving  their  conscientious  attention  to 
the  case  and  were  familiar  with  the  case  as  a  whole ;  new 
attorneys,  coming  in  at  that  time,  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  been  more  detrimental  than  advantageous  to 
the  defendant.  We  are  informed  the  reason  for  the  at¬ 
torneys’  dismissal  was  the  defendant’s  dissatisfaction 
with  what  he  considered  the  mildness  of  the  cross  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  murdered  man’s  youngest  son.  We 
believe  that  the  attorneys  were  not  lacking  in  skill  in 
this  matter  and  that  they  recognized  what  the  defend¬ 
ant  did  not,  that  is,  that  any  attempted  brow-beating  of 
the  young  witness  would  have  had  the  probable  effect 
of  alienating  the  sympathies  of  the  jury  from  the  de¬ 
fendant. 

We  are  told  that  there  was  an  ‘Unconscious  labor 
bias”  against  the  defendant  in  the  community  because 
he  belonged  to  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  and 
that  this  bias  pervaded  the  jury  box.  If  this  is  so  the 
bias  must  have  been  very  “unconscious.”  While  we  know 
that  most  of  the  community  is  highly  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  ideals  of  that  organization,  yet  there  was  de¬ 
cidedly  no  prejudice  against  the  rnan  because  of  that 
reason.  In  fact,  most  of  the  community,  we  believe, 
had  no  remembrance  or  never  knew  that  Hillstrom  was 
an  L  W.  W.  We  can  say  this,  that  the  trial  itself  created 
little  sensation ;  less,  if  anything,  than  most  of  the  mur¬ 
der  trials  in  this  community.  The  matter  of  a  “labor 
bias”  was  heard  of  only  after  the  conviction  and  eman¬ 
ates  from  sources  outside  of  the  trial. 

We  are  told  that  the  defendant  was  not  connected 
with  the  crime.  True,  no  one  saw  him  commit  the  act, 
but  when  one  reads  the  salient  points  in  the  evidence 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  jury  would  come 
to  a  decision  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  In  any  case  where  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  by  one  who  actually  recognized  the  assailant  in 
the  act  and  where  there  is  no  confession  there  may  be 
doubt,  but  our  law  simply  requires  that  the  jury  be 
convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  One,  upon  read¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court’s  opinion  upon  its  review  of  the 
evidence,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  more  than 
usually  careful  and  fairly  considered  by  a  judge  whose 
reputation  for  ability  and  fairness  we  have  found  little 
questioned,  cannot  but  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
did  the  court. 
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We  are  told  that  there  was  no  motive  shown.  True, 
but  while  motive  is  important,  it  is  not  strictly  essential. 
The  case  was  considered  by  the  jury  sufficiently  free 
from  doubt  as  to  leave  the  proof  of  motive  unnecessary. 

We  are  asked  to  believe  the  defendant’s  story  to  the 
effect  that  he  received  the  gunshot  wound  in  an  affair 
over  a  woman,  although  he  persistently  refused  to  di-' 
vulge  any  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  this  episode. 
We  appeal  to  our  reader’s  common  sense.  Somewhere  in 
a  well  built  up  city  a  man  is  shot.  It  occurs  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  at  least  two  people  besides  himself,  one  of  which 
is  a  woman.  A  man’s  life  hangs  on  the  failure  to  dis¬ 
close  any  detail  of  this  episode.  Where  under  heaven 
could  such  an  affair  be  kept  entirely  within  the  breasts  of 
three  people  if  it  were  not  connected  with’ a  murder  trial? 
Now  add  to  the  difficulty  of  having  reticence  maintained 
in  such  an  affair,  the  incentive  of  saving  a  man’s 
life  and  consider  whether  something,  giving  at  least  a 
clue,  would  not  leak  out  somewhere.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  considered  in  the  light  of  the  ordinary  law  of  high 
probability,  the  tale  is  a  fabrication  and  should  not  be 
given  credence  as  against  the  weight  of  other  facts 
shown. 

Many  who  have  signed  the  petitions  asking  for 
clemency  have  done  so  because  they  do  not  believe  in 
capital  punishment.  The  institution  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  attacked  on  its  merits  and  the  Hill- 
stroni  case  disposed  of  under  the  present  law  upon  its 
merits.  There  is  a  confusion  in  the  reasoning  which  in 
the  guise  of  attacking  an  institution,  attacks  simply  a 
proceeding  under  that  institution. 

It  is  very  necessary  in  matters  like  these  not  to  allow 
the  quantity  of  activity  to  weigh  too  much  in  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  men  should  be 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  acts  under  the  institu¬ 
tions  as  they  exist  regardless  of  the  clamor  of  any  or¬ 
ganization  to  which  they  belong. 

CORRECTING  AN  ERROR. 

The  Governor  of  Utah  has,  several  times,  made  the 
statement  that  Utah  expends  more  than  88  per  cent  of 
its  revenue  for  educational  purposes.  Others  have  made 
use  of  the  Governor’s  statement  and,  in  a  burst  of  pride, 
have  further  informed  the  astounded  voters  that  in  Utah 
all  but  a  paltry  12  per  cent  goes  for  school  purposes. 
The  Governor’s  remarkable  figure  is  in  error  even  on  his 
own  method  of  figuring,  but  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
errors  of  arithmetic.  There  was  a  back-flare  in  the  last 
legislature  to  this  exuberance  about  our  educational  ex¬ 
penditures.  That  body  bethought  itself  to  cut  down  the 
rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  because  it  con¬ 
sidered  that  too  great  a  proportion  of  our  revenue  was 
going  for  such  purposes.  It  accepted,  on  faith,  the  Gov- 
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ernor’s  figures.  The  consequence  was  that  ^our  boards 
of  education  began  to  speak  of  curtailing  expenses  by 
lessening  the  school  term  or  the  teachers’  salaries.  The 
proud  announcement  of  the  Governor  wrought  its  un¬ 
intended  effect. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Jensen,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Box  Elder  county,  challenged  the  Governor’s  figures  and 
contested  the  utterances  of  State  Auditor  Kelly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proportion  of  state  revenue  applied  to  edu¬ 
cation.  Mr.  Kelly  ‘Tame  back,”  admitting,  however, 
that  the  88  per  cent  was  error  and  that  only  64.5  per 
cent  was  used  for  educational  purposes.  In  this  issue 
Prof.  J.  Challen  Smith,  with  arduous  labor  has  scienti¬ 
fically  inquired  into  the  question.  His  article  will  form 
the  basis  of  true  calculations  hereafter  in  this  matter.' 
It  merits  careful  attention  and  a  filing  away  for  future 
reference. 

THE  SCHOOL  SURVEY. 

,  By  George  M.  Sullivan. 

The  report  of  the  school  survey,  consisting  of  354 
pages,  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  quite  elaborate 
and  goes  very  much  into  detail.  It  covers  some  ground 
which,  as  the  writer  understood,  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  survey  committee  or  the  board. 

Quite  a  few  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  needed  legislation  in  Utah,  and  five  pages  of  closely 
printed  matter  are  consumed  in  submitting  a  proposed 
bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  legislature.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  subject  of  needed  legis¬ 
lation  was  properly  within  the  scope  of  school  questions 
to  be  considered  by  the  survey  staff. 

Considerable  space  is  also  given  to  a  discussion 
of  the  proper  functions,  under  existing  laws,  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  are  prescribed  by  statute,  and  must  be  determ¬ 
ined  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  such  statute.  To  do  this,  a  broad  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative  intent  is  first  essential.  A  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  common  affairs  of  life  is  import¬ 
ant.  A  knowledge  of  men,  and  an  ability  to  discern 
the  motive  behind  the  action  of  those  with  whom  the 
board  must  deal,  are  all  matters  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  board  members  in  determining  the  scope  and 
limit  of  their  official  functions.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
the  American  fathers  who  laid  such  broad  foundation 
for  the  public  schools  in  this  country,  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  putting  some  board,  or  body  of 
men,  other  than  the  expert  educator  in  close  touch  with 
the  public  school  system;  some  body  of  men  who  might 
bring  to  the  schools  some  of  the  practical  things  learned 
only  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  and  learned  only  by 
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continuous  intermingling  with  all  the  various  phases  of 
human  life  and  human  activity.  That  body  in  some 
states  is  designated  as  “School  Directors,”  in  other 
states,  “School  Trustees,”  and  in  our  state,  “Boards  of 
Education.”  All  are  charged  under  the  laws  of  the 
various  states  with  similar  functions  and  responsibilities. 
The  members  of  these  various  boards  or  bodies,  serve 
in  most  instances  without  compensation,  and  in  our 
state  they  are  paid  a  nominal  compensation  only.  We 
conclude  that  it  was  contemplated  by  our  fathers  that  the 
members  of  these  boards  or  bodies  should  bring  to  the 
school  system  an  average  knowledge  and  learning  that 
the  expert  teacher  seldom  possesses. 

Our  board,  as  are  most  boards,  is  composed  of  men 
selected  from  the  various  walks  of  life.  The  business 
man,  the  merchant,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  and  the  school 
professor,  all  find  a  place  on  our  board.  The  functions 
of  the  board,  as  they  have  been  determined  in  the  past 
and  sought  to  be  discharged,  are  the  net  result  of  the 
average  judgment  of  these  men,  after  a  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  under  which  we  operate.  And  while 
the  suggestions  of  the  survey  staff,  touching  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  functions  of  the  board,  and  we  might 
say  criticizing  our  methods,  are  entitled  to  consideration, 
yet  the  writer  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  average 
judgment  of  men,  selected  directly  by  the  people,  under 
our  laws  and  system,  is  as  safe  as  is  the  judgment  of 
the  teaching  expert,  whose  entire  life  and  training  has 
been  along  the  strict  lines  of  an  educator.  Besides,  we 
are  not  free  from  doubt  but  that  the  detail  with  which 
this  subject  was  discussed,  and  the  criticism  and  sug¬ 
gestions  made,  was  partially  at  least,  the  result  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  some  interested  person,  not  a  member  of  the 
survey  staff. 

While  there  is  to  be  found  within  the  report  some 
criticism  of  the  various  departments  of  the  school  or¬ 
ganization  and  management,  some  of  which  includes 
the  methods  heretofore  followed  by  the  board  in  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  work  before  it,  the  writer  is  a  believer  in 
the  idea  that  kindly  and  just  criticism  is  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  means  for  improvement  and  progress.  Certainly 
such  part  of  the  criticism  contained  in  the  report,  as 
was  intended  for  the  writer,  is  most  graciously  ac¬ 
cepted. 

We  cannot,  in  this  short  space,  point  out  in  detail 
the  various  valuable  lessons  that  are  to  *  be  found  in 
this  report ; — valuable  to  every  person  connected  with 
the  school  system  and  particularly  valuable  to  heads 
of  departments.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
board  member,  or  every  person  connected  with  the  school 
system  would  agree  in  detail  with  all  of  the  suggestions 
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and  ideas  advanced  by  the  survey  staff,  but  we  repeat 
that,  in  the  main,  much  good  ought  to,  and  we  believe 
will,  grow  out  of  the  survey  as  made  and  set  forth  in 
the  report. 

The  school  survey  staff  necessarily  procured  its  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  records  of  the  board,  the  superintendent 
and  the  clerk,  and  from  such  observations  as  it  could  make 
of  the  school  system,  but  of  necessity  was  required  to  re¬ 
sort  to  certain  individuals  closely  connected  with  the 
school  system  for  some  of  its  facts  and  information. 
We  conclude  that  possibly,  some  person  or  persons  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  the  result  of  the  survey,  added  some 
argument  to  the  facts  furnished  by  them  and  called 
attention  to  certain  records  that  supported  their  par¬ 
ticular  contentions  and  wishes,  to  the  exclusion  of  facts 
and  records  that  might  tend  to  lead  the  survey  staff  to 
some  different  conclusions.  To  illustrate, — on  page  29 
of  the  report  appears,  in  fine  print,  a  copy  of  a  portion 
of  the  clerk’s  annual  report  for  the  year  1913-14,  in 
which  attention  is  called  to  some  reduction  in  expenses 
over  preceding  years.  Comment  is  made  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  staff  on  such  report  as  follows : 

‘‘Such  a  statement,  well  intended  no  doubt, 
is  nevertheless  misleading,  and  only  serves  to 
raise  hopes  that  cannot  be  realized  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  efficiency  of  the  system.  An  analysis 
of  the  tables  submitted  in  the  clerk’s  report 
shows  that  the  reduction  in  cost  mentioned 
was  only  made  by  employing  cheaper  teachers, 
increasing  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  and 
reducing  the  expenses  for  renewals  and  repairs. 

Such  reductions  could  not  be  continued  without 
seriously  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
yet  the  statement  as  printed  leaves  the  opposite 
inference.” 

Now  let  us  see  if  the  clerk’s  report  for  the  year  1913- 
14  warrants  such  conclusion.  Space  will  not  permit  go¬ 
ing  into  the  report  in  detail,  but  allow  us  to  suggest 
that  an  analysis  of  the  tables  submitted  in  the  clerk’s 
report  for  the  year  1913-14,  found  on  page  24  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report,  shows  the  following  upon  the  expense  of 
coal  alone : 

Cost  of  coal  to  the  board  for  the  year  1912-13__$16,079.67 
Cost  of  coal  to  the  board  for  the  year  1913-14__  13,818.03 
Besides  in  1913-14  the  board  provided  coal  for  the  For¬ 
rest  school,  which  had  just  come  into  the  city  by  an¬ 
nexation,  and  which  had  not  theretofore  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  schools.  We  assume  that  the 
survey  staff  did  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  buy- 
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•ing  coal  at  a  less  cost  and  thereby  saving  more  than 
fifteen  cents  per  pupil  in  the  grade  schools  and  more  than 
forty-five  cents  per  pupil  in  the  high  school  upon  the  cost 
of  coal  alone,  would  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools ;  yet  that  is  in  substance  what  they  have 
said.  It  is  quite  apparent  to  the  writer  that  there  is 
much  in  the  report  that  is  the  direct  result  of  sug¬ 
gestions  and  arguments  of  one  closely  connected  with 
the  schools,  and  not  a  member  of  the  survey  staff ;  and 
we  think  the  net  beneficial  result  of  this  survey  would 
have  been  better  had  such  arguments  and  persuasions, 
if  there  were  such,  been  omitted. 

Clearly  the  survey  staff  do  not  mean  by  the  above 
quoted  language  to  discourage  a  proper  exercise  of  the 
business  prudence  and  care  in  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
nor  to  discourage  the  purchasing  agent-clerk  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  save  money  for  the  board  in  the  purchase  of  coal 
and  the  various  other  articles  needed  for  the  schools. 
A  few  figures  on  the  coal  question  for  the  past  five  years, 
might  be  proper  at  this  time  to  present. 

Cost  of  coal  for  the  schools  in  the  year  1910-11  $14,944.43 

Cost  of  coal  for  the  schools  in  the  year  1911-12  15,687.52 

Cost  of  coal  for  the  schools  in  the  year  1912-13  16,079.67 

Cost  of  coal  for  the  schools  in  the  year  1913-14  13,818.03 

Cost  of  coal  for  the  schools  in  the  year  1914-15  15,391.67 

It  must  be  remembered  in  1911-12  the  Hawthorne 
building  was  added  and  in  1912-13  the  Ensign  was  added. 

In  1913-14  the  territory  embracing  the  Forrest  school 
was  annexed  to  the  city. 

In  1914-15  the  East  Side  high  school  was  added. 

This  reduction  is  accounted  for  by  reason  of  purchas¬ 
ing  coal  on  a  closer  margin,  which  was  accomplished 
only  after  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  with  the  assistance  of  the  board. 

We  have  also  wondered  whether  some  outside  argu¬ 
mentation  is  not  responsible  for  the  following  language 
found  on  page  26  of  the  report : 

“The  present  large  independence  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  buildings,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  repairs  and  alterations  and  the  employment 
of  janitors,  is  also  fundamentally  wrong,  and  is 
certain  to  result  in  expenditures  which  ought 
not  to  be  made,  and  in  the  failure  to  perform 
work  which  ought  to  be  performed.” 

Again,  on  page  62  of  the  report  in  discussing  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  School  Census  Bureau,  we 
find  the  following  language : 

“With  such  records  available,  such  errors  of 
personal  judgment  as  the  Board  of  Education 
made  last  year  in  deciding  to  locate  a  new  build- 
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.  ing  on  the  already  over-crowded  Hamilton 
school  site,  and  later,  after  the  type  of  building 
had  been  decided  upon  and  plans  had  been  : 

drawn,  reversing  itself  and  locating  the  building  i 

as  originally  recommended  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  could  easily  be  avoided.” 

Permit  us  to  suggest  that  the  records  of  the  board 
do  not  show,  and  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  board,  in  re 
scinding  its  action  authorizing  a  building  on  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  site,  ‘docated  the  building  as  was  originally  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.” 

Under  date  of  April  13,  1914,  and  at  the  time  the 
board  commenced  to  consider  a  site  for  a  new  school 
building,  the  superintendent  filed  a  recommendation  in  [ 
which  the  following  language  appears:  i 

‘T  recommend  that  two  eight-room  or  twelve^  i 

room  units  be  built,  one  on  the  site  located  on  1 

Thirteenth  East  just  north  of  the  high  school 
building  and  the  other  on  the  ‘Moon’  site,”  | 

the  latter  being  located  at  Fifteenth  East  between 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth  South  streets.  In  fact,  at  the 
time  the  action  of  the  board  was  taken  authorizing  the  | 
construction  of  another  building  on  the  Hamilton  site,  | 
the  ground  upon  which  the  present  Uintah  building  is 
situated  had  not  been  procured,  nor  was  it  supposed  that 
it  could  be  procured,  nor  was  there  ever  any  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent  for  locating  a 
building  at  that  point,  although  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  to  board  members,  that  the  superintendent  favored 
a  change  in  plan  from  the  Hamilton  to  the  Uintah  site, 
after  the  latter  had  been  acquired.  This  matter, 
however,  is  past  history,  and  would  not  have  been 
referred  to,  had  not  the  same  found  a  place  in  this  re¬ 
port,  and  that  it  found  such  place  is  another  evidence 
that  the  survey  staff  Was  probably  unconsciously  in¬ 
fluenced  by  one  not  a  member  of  the  staff. 

Again  at  page  289  of  the  report,  referring  to  the  sal¬ 
aries  received  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  physical 
training  in  the  East  and  West  Side  high  schools,  respect¬ 
ively  for  the  year  1914-15,  the  report,  purporting  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  records,  states  that  the  salary  re¬ 
ceived  was  eight  hundred  dollars  and  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  respectively,  when  in  truth  and  in  fact  such  salaries 
received  for  the  year  1914-1:5  were  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  hundred  dollars,  respectively.  Since  the  no¬ 
ticeable  difference  in  salaries  received  by  these  teachers 
for  the  year  1914-15  was  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
between  the  committee  and  the  superintendent,  and 
since  the  compensation  paid  was  and  is  necessarily  a 
matter  of  record,  it  seems  a  little  remarkable  that  this 
error  crept  into  the  report. 
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We  wish  especially  to  commend  that  part  of  the  -re¬ 
port  found  on  pag-e  42,  involving  the  question  of  addi¬ 
tional  supervisors,  wherein  the  following  language  is 
used : 

‘‘A  city  the  size  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  its 
peculiar  type  and  location,  also  would  find  a 
good  supervisor  of  school  gardens,  elementary 
science,  and  agricultural  instruction  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  School  gardening,  agricultural  in¬ 
struction,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science 
are  all  subjects  of  large  practical  value,  and  sub¬ 
jects  which  this  school  system  ought  to  empha¬ 
size. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  report  that,  if  op¬ 
portunity  were  given,  we  should  like  to  have  explained. 
The  report  criticizes  at  some  length  the  condition  of 
our  school  buildings  and  particularly  criticises  many  of 
our  buildings  to  the  extent  of  almost  condemning  cer¬ 
tain  rooms  used  as  being  entirely  unfit  for  school  pur¬ 
poses  ;  however,  notwithstanding  the  great  need  of  re¬ 
pairs  to  buildings  as  indicated  in  such  criticism  and  as 
pointed  out  in  many  places  in  the  report,  the  last  para¬ 
graph  in  which,  under  the  head,  ‘‘Distribution  of  Expen¬ 
ditures  for  the  Next  Two  Years,”  appears  the  following: 

“For  the  next  two  years,  until  some  adequate 
legislative  relief  can  be  obtained,  it  is  important 
that  the  Board  of  Education  devote  as  large  a 
proportion  of  its  funds  as  is  possible  to  the  first 
three  items  of  the  table.*  All  repairs  which  the 
educational  department  does  not  certify  as  abso- 
solutely  necessary  should  wait,  and  all  expenses 
not  necessary  for  instruction  should  be  curtailed. 
Even  then  there  may  not  be  sufficient  funds  to 
maintain  the  schools  during  1916-17  for  longer 
than  nine  and  a  half  months,  or  possibly  nine. 

The  people  of  Salt  Lake  City  as  a  body  scarcely 
realize  how  inadequately  their  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported,  or  what  a  handicap  they  labor  under  by 
reason  of  the  restrictions  laid  upon  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  state.” 

We  are  a  little  at  a  loss  to  know  how  we  are  going 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  buildings,  so  much  crit¬ 
icized,  and  yet  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  survey 
staff  above  quoted,  that  is  to  say,  spend  such  a  large 
portion  of  our  funds  for  administration,  supervision  and 
teachers’  salaries. 


*The  items  referred  to  are  administration,  supervision  and 
teachers’  salaries. 
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THE  COST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  UTAH. 

By  J.  Challen  Smith. 

It  is  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  people  of  Utah  are 
interested  in  knowing  what  per  cent  of  state  revenues 
gets  into  the  education  fund.  There  is  a  laudable  pride 
in  the  hearts  of  most,  that  education  is  upheld  by  a  high 
amount  relatively.  But  there  are  politicians  who  decry 
this  fact.  They  seem  to  see  that  the  school  people  are 
getting  too  much  and  that  they  are  extravagant.  Neither 
do  they  fail  to  point  the  conclusion  that  the  taxes  for 
education  must  be  reduced ;  and  the  taxpayer,  already 
heavily  burdened,  is  inclined  to  lend  a  listening  ear. 

On  various  occasions  the  Governor  and  other  state 
officials  have  said  that  Utah  expends  88  per  cent  of  the 
tax  revenues  on  education,  and  but  a  paltry  12  per  cent 
for  all  other  state  purposes.  On  its  face  this  seems  ab¬ 
normal,  and  at  once  challenges  proof.  It  is  a  statement 
which,  unless  it  be  explained,  carries  with  it  a  misap¬ 
prehension  which  may  lead  to  very  serious  consequences. 

Most  persons  fail  to  discriminate  between  state  rev¬ 
enues  and  direct  taxes.  They  do  not  stop  to  consider 
that  direct  taxes  supply  but  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
state’s  income.  For  instance,  the  state  auditor’s  bien¬ 
nial  report  for  1913  and  1914  shows  a  grand  total  of 
$8,976,625.52  received  from  all  sources ;  whereas  only 
$3,567,195.67  came  direct  from  taxation,  or  about  39 
per  cent.  The  greater  amount  came  from  other  sources, 
such  as  sale  of  public  lands,  income  taxes,  public  util¬ 
ities,  etc.  Of  course  part  of  this  $8,000,000  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  annual  expenditure,  being  used  in  various  sink¬ 
ing  funds,  special  funds,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large 
per  cent  does  get  into  the  funds  for  annual  expenditure, 
and  is  used  to  defray  the  running  expenses  of  the  state. 

Perhaps  an  analysis  of  the  state  funds  may  help  to 
clarify  the  situation  and  to  expose  any  attempt  of  pol¬ 
iticians  to  hoodwink  the  people,  regarding  a  subject 
very  near  to  the  hearts  of  all  well-wishers  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  The  auditor’s  report  (p.  43)  cited  above,  shows 
that  the  disbursements  for  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914 
were  $9,295,182.48.  Of  this  amount  $4,553,616.73  may 
be  eliminated  from  the  account  because  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was  applied.  In  fact,  the 
crux  of  the  discussion  hangs  on  the  disposition  of  the 
various  funds  expended.  If  agreement  may  here  be 
achieved,  the  matter  of  computation  of  the  per  cent  used 
for  education  is  a  simple  matter.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  help  toward  such  agreement.  It  will  at 
least  furnish  the  basis  for  discussion,  which  will  event¬ 
ually  lead  to  clearing  up  the  matter. 

The  state’s  expenditures  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz : 
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(1)  Those  which  are  extraordinary,  such  as  sinking 
yunds,  trust  funds,  large  building  operations,  coming 

once  in  a  generation,  and  other  special  funds,  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  current  expenses  of  the  state.  In  this 
division  of  expenditures  may  be  put  the  capitol  build¬ 
ing,  the  main  building  of  the  University  of  Utah,  and 
the  large  building  constructions  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  These  expenses  are  not  ordinary.  They  belong 
not  alone  to  the  years  under  consideration,  but  for  all 
time. 

In  this  division  also  may  be  classified  special  items, 
such  as  the  Fish  and  Game  fund,  and  the  State  Bounty 
funds ;  such  also  as  the  U.  S.  government’s  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  Agricultural  College,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  state’s  expenditures,  it  merely  passing 
through  the  state  treasury  on  its  way  to  the  college. 

(2)  The  second  division  of  expenditures  includes 
the  ordinary,  regular  and  current  expenses,  not  includ¬ 
ing  educational  expenses. 

(3)  The  third  division  will  include  all  educational 
disbursements. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  items  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  fiscal  years  1913-14,  thus  divided.  Each 
item  may  be  traced  in  the  auditor’s  report,  as  the  page 
is  cited  in  most  cases. 

I. — Disbursements  Extraordinary,  Sinking  Funds,  Trust  Funds, 


Buildings,  Etc. 

1.  Appropriation  building  state  capitol,  p.  37 . $  740,613.82 

2.  Appropriation  building  state  capitol,  p.  41 .  1,015,403.35 

3.  Interest  on  temporary  loans,  p.  37 .  5,766.09 

4.  Amts,  rec’d  from  counties  and  returned  to  same, 

p.  39  .  623,782.61 

5.  Utah  Art  Institute,  p.  40  .  2,622.70 

6.  Utah  Art  Institute,  p.  37  .  2,792.20 

7.  Expense,  creation  Duchesne  Co.,  p.  40 .  1,500.00 

8.  Special  approp.  N.  E.  A.,  p.  40 .  7,000.00 

9.  Payment  temporary  loans,  p.  40 .  90,000.00 

10.  To  Indian  War  veterans,  p.  40 .  50,000.00 

11.  Panama  Exposition,  p.  40  .  30,000.00 

12.  Construction  U.  of  U.  main  bldg.,  p.  41 .  257,822.17 

13.  Various  land  sales — principal,  p.  41 .  1,364,659.42 

14.  U.  of  U.  heating  plant,  p.  36 .  30,000.00 

15.  A.  C.  heating  plant,  completion  of,  p.  37  .  29,500.00 

16.  A.  C.  power  plant  deficit,  p.  38 .  20,000.00 

17.  Commission  on  revenue,  p.  37  .  1,306.13 

18.  U.  of  U.  toilet  bldg,  deficit,  1911-12,  p.  38 .  5,250.00 

19.  U.  S.  appropriation  to  A.  C.,  p.  40 .  105,000.00 

20.  Fish  and  Game  Fund,  p.  41 .  75,840.50 

21.  State  Bounty  Fund — sheep  and  goats,  p.  41 .  43,343.84 

22.  Colonization  Fund,  p.  41  .  1,484.25 

23.  Midland  trail  approp.,  p.  39 .  49,929.65 


$4,553,616.73 

N.  B.  The  above  amounts  are  eliminated  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  They  are  disbursements  extraordinary  and  special, 
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such  as  new  buildings  which  do  not  belong  to  annual  expenses; 
such  also  as  sinking  funds,  from  sale  of  lands.  The  items  speak 
for  themselves. 

II.—Disbursements  Ordinary,  Regular,  Current,  Not  Including 

Educational. 

1.  Salaries  of  state  ^officers,  deputies,  etc.,  pp.  34-5..$  618,665.28 


2.  Interest  on  state  bonds,  fixed  charge,  p.  35 .  105,800.00 

3.  National  Guard  of  Utah,  p.  35  . .  96,133.17 

4.  ‘Utah  state  prison,  p.  36....... .  157,716.76 

5.  State  mental  hospital,  omitting  feeble  minded, 

p.  36  . . . - .  139,755.48 

6.  Various  miscellaneous  items,  pp.  37-8  .  405,486.17 

7.  State  Road  Commission,  contingent,  p.  39 .  22,867.88 

8.  State  Road  Commission,  equipment — mules,  etc., 

p.  39  .  15,931.06 

9.  State  Road  Fund,  p.  41  .  55,722.64 

10.  Forest  Reserve  fund  is  deducted  for  edu¬ 

cation)  .  34,780.29 

11.  Utah  State  Fair,  p.  37  .  88,067.99 

12.  Various  incidental  expenses,  injuries,  miscella¬ 

neous  not  heretofore  accounted  for,  pp.  39-40..  94,471.18 


'i 

■j 


$1,835,397.90  j 

III. — Disbursements  for  Education,  1913-14. 


1.  State  Board  of  Education,  contingent,  p.  34 . $  2,491.52 

2.  Juvenile  Court,  p.  35  .  53,333.59 

3.  Deaf  and  Blind,  p.  35  .  138,424.17 

4.  Feeble  Minded  at  Provo,  p.  36  .  6,076.56 

5.  State  Industrial  School,  p.  36  .  165,942.71 

6.  U.  of  U.,  p.  36  .  55,954.42 

7.  A.  C.  Branch,  Cedar  City,  p.  37  .  3,255.71 

8.  A.  C.,  omitting  large  construction,  p.  37 .  11,556.71 

9.  Farmers’  Institutes,  p.  38  .  75.93 

10.  Panguitch  experiment  station,  p.  38  .  847.98 

11.  State  Board  of  Education  deficit,  1911-12,  p.  38  378.95 

12.  State  Industrial  School,  printing  reports,  p.  39-  789.57 

13.  State  Aid  for  Public  Schools,  p.  40 .  9,999.76 

14.  Farmers’  and  Domestic  Science  Institutes,  p.  40  17,183.64 

15.  Orphans’  Home  and  Day  Nursery,  p.  40 .  12,000.00 

16.  Kindergarten  and  Neighborhood  Home  Assn., 

P-  40  .  4,000.00 

17.  Agricultural  development  and  demonst.,  p.  40—  30,000.00 

18.  Farm  and  Home  demonst.,  in  counties,  p.  40—  14,500.00 

19.  District  School  fund,  p.  41 .  1,236,074.04 

20.  State  High  School,  p.  41  .  202,370.54 

21.  U.  of  U.  permanent  maintenance  fund,  p.  41 .  348,224.81 

22.  Agricultural  College,  do.  153,112.41 

23.  U.  of  U.  Normal,  do.  36,301.04 

24.  Institute  for  Blind,  lands,  p.  41 .  150.12 

25.  State*  school  lands,  interest,  p.  41 . : .  368,343.37 

26.  Forest  Reserve  for  school  fund,  vid.  item 

10)  .  34,780.30 


$2,906,167.85 

Recapitulation. 

I-  Disbursements  extraordinary  . $4,553,616.73 

II.  Disbursements  ordinary,  current,  etc .  1,835,397.90 

HI.  Disbursements  for  education  .  2,906,167.85 


Total  disbursements  for  the  biennium,  vid.  audi¬ 
tor’s  report,  p.  41  . . $9,295,182.48 
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If  we  eliminate  the  disbursements  of  No.  1  above  as 
not  belonging  to  this  discussion,  then  we  have  the  sum 
total  of  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  state’s  expenditures 
to  be  $4,741,565.75,  and  the  per  cent  expended  for  edu¬ 
cation  was  61.2. 

By  reference  to  the  table  one  will  observe  that  the 
item  “juvenile  court”  is  charged  to  the’ educational  col¬ 
umn,  though  it  appears  wrong,  functionally  considered. 
As  well  call  the  State  Fair,  the  State  Library,  or  the 
Health  Department,  as  belonging  to  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 

Again,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  items  9,  14,  17, 
and  18  under  division  III  of  the  table,  be  justly  con¬ 
sidered  as  belonging  to  the  educational  system  as  such. 
These  items  along  with  the  item  “juvenile  court”  are 
as  follows : 

2.  Juvenile  Court _ _ _ $  53,333.59 

9.  Farmers’  Institutes _  75.93 

14.  Farmers’  and  Domestic  Science  Institutes  17,183.64 

17.  Agricultural  Development  and  Demon¬ 

stration  _ _  30,000.00 

18.  Farm  and  Home  Demonstration  in  coun¬ 

ties  _ 14,500.00 


Total _ $115,093.16 

If  these  items  be  subtracted  from  the  educational  col¬ 
umn  and  be  added  to  the  running  expense  account  H, 
along  with  such  items  as  the  “penitentiary,”  the  “men¬ 
tal  hospital,”  and  the  “state  fair,”  the  per  cent  then  ex¬ 
pended  for  education  will  be  58.8,  instead  of  61.2  as  in¬ 
dicated  above.  The  reader  is  left  to  make  his  own  choice. 

Then  again,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  the  placing 
of  items  19,  20,  21  under  division  I  of  the  table.  Some 
may  be  inclined  to  place  item  19  in  the  educational  col¬ 
umn  HI,  and  items  20,  21,  under  the  ordinary  current 
expense  account  H.  So  far  as  the  educational  per  cent 
is  concerned,  there  would  be  little  difference.  In  that 
case  the  Fish  and  Game  fund  (item  20),  amounting  to 
$75,840.50  and  the  State  Bounty  fund  (item  21),  $43,- 
343.84,  make  a  total  of  $119,184.34;  while  the  United 
States  appropriation  to  the  Agricultural  College  is  $105,- 
000.00.  The  general  per  cent  for  educational  purposes 
would  be  changed  from  61.2  to  60. 

A  third  objection  may  be  made.  Items  12,  14,  15, 
under  division  I,  relating  to  building  construction  of  the 
University  of  Utah  and  of  the  Agricultural  College 
might  be  put  in  the  educational  column.  But  should 
not  all  building  expenses  be  considered  alike?  They  are 
not  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the  biennium  under  con¬ 
sideration  alone.  They  belong  to  all  time ;  and  while 
the  two  years  should  bear  a  per  cent  of  the  expense  be- 
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longing  to  the  generation,  it  is  difficult  to  compute.  They 
are,  therefore,  both  eliminated  from  the  calculations  of 
this  article.  It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  add  the 
college  constructions  to  the  educational  expense  account, 
and  eliminate  the  state  capitol  item  from  the  current  ex¬ 
penditures — not  educational.  For  this  reason  they  are 
both  eliminated. 

If  one  turns  to  the  table  again,  one  ascertains  that  items 
19  and  26,  under  III,  constitute  the  expenditures  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  state.  They  amount  to  $1,- 
270,854.34  and  are  26  per  cent  of  the  state’s  expendable 
revenues,  figured  on  the  same  basis  a!s  the  61.2  per  cent. 
Item  20  under  III  belongs  to  the  high  school  fund,  and 
amounts  to  $202,370.54.  This  constitutes  4.2  per  cent 
of  the  state’s  expenditures.  The  state  as  such  certainly 
has  not  gone  “high  school  mad.”  The  elementary  schools 
and  the  high  schools  combined  equaled  30.6  per  cent  of 
the  state’s  expenditures,  leaving  30.4  per  cent  for  all 
other  forms  of  education,  including  the  “juvenile  court 
school !”  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  items 
herein  tabulated  do  not  constitute  the  total  of  sums  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  people  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  Districts  and  cities  have  their  own  local  taxes 
for  the  support  of  these  institutions.  The  state,  in  fact, 
furnishes  only  aid  to  the  high  schools,  and  not  their 
main  support.  With  this  p.hase  of  the  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  this  article  has  nothing  to  do,  being  confined  to 
state  expenditures  for  education  as  such. 

It  is  a  query  in  the  mind  of  many  how  the  Governor 
figured  out  88  per  cent  for  educational  purposes.  His 
estimate  was  based  on  revenues  derived  from  direct  tax¬ 
ation  alone;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  total  revenues  of  the 
state  during  the  period  under  review,  but  $3,567,195.67 
were  derived  from  direct  taxation.  If  the  educational 
system  of  the  state  were  maintained  from  this  fund 
alone,  then  the  per  cent  used  would  be  81.1,  not  88.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  allude  to  such  a  relation,  as  schools 
to  direct  taxes,  unless  they  were  supported  by  these 
taxes  alone.  It  furnishes  no  valuable  information ;  and 
to  the  common  man  is  a  source  of  wrong  conclusions. 
Let  the  relation  be  to  the  whole  expendable  revenues  of 
the  state ;  for  on  these  are  the  educational  institutions 
dependent  for  support. 

School  men  are  not  interested  in  the  political  phase  of 
the  question;  but  they  are  interested  in  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  in  having  the  people  know  it.  It  makes  a 
difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  taxpayer  toward  educa¬ 
tion,  whether  he  considers  88  per  cent  of  all  available 
funds  as  being  turned  into  the  educational  fund,  or 
whether  only  61  per  cent.  It  makes  a  difference  also  in 
the  mind  of  the  lawmaker,  when  the  time  of  rate  ad- 
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justment  comes  round.  And  finally,  the  full  effect  is 
seen  in  the  reduced  school  equipment,  the  reduction  of 
teachers’  salaries,  the  shortening  of  the  school  year,  and 
the  consequent  general  lowering  of  school  efficiency. 

There  is  no  desire  to  deprecate  the  per  cent  of  funds 
turned  into  educational  channels ;  neither  to  place  Utah 
low  in  the  general  list  of  states  educationally.  On  the 
contrary,  one  looks  back  over  the  state’s  record  during 
,  the  last  decade  or  so  with  the  fullest  approbation.  And 
yet  one  feels  that  by  an  over-statement  or  an  erroneous 
'  statement,  of  the  taxation  question,  one  does  the  people 
,  injury.  If  in  our  vanity  we  give  the  people  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  we  are  paying  relatively  too  much  for  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  the  people  will  punish  us  in  turn 
I  by  reducing  the  school  income  to  an  amount  so  small 
!  as  to  be  calamitous. 

THE  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  LEAGUE. 

I  By  Sarah  E.  Stewart. 

The  educational  process  for  hundreds  of  years  was 
I  conducted  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  parents 
either  by  the  parents  themselves  or  with  the  assistance 
of  governesses  or  tutors  or  by  convents  and  monasteries. 
Under  this  regime  comparatively  few  were  the  recipients 
of  a  thorough  education. 

Since  the  establishment  of  our  democratic  Free  Public 
School  System,  it  has  been  deemed  not  only  unnecessary 
that  parents  should  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
school  but  such  invasion  is  considered  an  intrusion 
upon  the  rights  of  the  teacher.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  was  occasionally  made  when  some  child  was  so  un¬ 
ruly  or  troublesome  that  a  note  was  sent  to  the  mother 
requesting  her  immediate  presence  and  assistance.  It 
was  with  a  degree  of  shame  that  she  approached,  the 
school  building  and  with  a  feeling  of  conscious  inferiority 
that  she  appeared  before  the  learned  teacher.  However, 
as  education  became  more  general,  as  the  aims  and  ideals 
of  education  became  sufficiently  advanced  and  school 
methods  better  understood,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
ultimate  efficiency  of  school  work  could  only  be  secured 
and  maintained  by  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  the  home  environment  of  the  child  and  by  the 
ardent  support  and  supplementary  influence  of  the  home 
itself. 

The  mothers  first  began  to  visit  the  school  and  finally 
mothers’  meetings  were  held  at  the  school.  Here  moth¬ 
ers  and  teachers  became  better  acquainted,  and  children 
and  school  matters  were  discussed.  The  fathers,  like¬ 
wise,  began  to  study  the  school  problem  and  united  with 
the  mothers  in  interesting  themselves  in  the  educational 
environment  of  their  children.  This  co-operation  of 
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parents  and  teachers  resulted  in  the  organization  within 
the, school  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Parent-Teacher  associations  meeting  in  twenty  or 
thirty  schools  in  one  city, — each  working  along  individual 
lines, — were  productive  of  a  better  understanding  of  child 
life,  of  educational  ideals  and  methods  and  of  co-operation 
between  parents  and  teachers.  Many  excellent  papers 
were  presented  at  these  meetings,  many  valuable  talks 
given,  and,  that  greater  results  might  be  obtained  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  and  with  a  unity  of  purpose,  a  cen¬ 
tral  organization  was  effected  known  as  the  Home  and 
School  League. 

Health  of  school  children,  the  most  vital  of  all  ques¬ 
tions,  was  first  considered.  Adenoids,  defective  vision, 
partial  deafness  and  diseased  teeth  were  common  in  the 
schools  and  resulted  in  the  retardation  of  pupils. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 
the  County  Dental  Association,  the  latter  already  having 
done  pioneer  work  in  making  examinations  and  in  se¬ 
curing  data,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  free  dental 
clinic  for  the  school  children.  A  room  is  already  pro¬ 
vide  for  that  purpose  in  the  public  safety  building  and 
its  equipment  and  use  are  practically  assured  in  the  near 
future. 

At  the  request  of  Supt.  D,  H.  Christensen,  the  home 
economics  committee  made  a  canvass  of  the  city  school 
patrons  as  to  which  subjects  in  domestic  science  and  dra¬ 
matic  art  were  deemed  most  desirable,  and  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensive  report  was  presented.  It  is  as 
follows : 

‘Tn  view  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  patrons  of 
the  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City,  your  committee  begs  leave 
to  submit  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  That  cooking  and  sewing  be  taught  in  the  grades 
as  early  as  possible,  the  work  to  be  adapted  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  needs  of  the  children  and  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  school,  and  that  two  years  of  cooking  and 
two  years  of  sewing  be  required  of  every  girl  in  the 
grades. 

(2)  That  there  be  appointed  a  Supervisor  of  Do¬ 
mestic  Science  whose  entire  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  high  school  and  the  grades. 

(3)  That  the  work  in  home  economics  be  properly 
standardized  and  graded  ■  that  uniform  recipes  and  quan¬ 
tities  of  materials  be  used.” 

The  committee  in  conjunction  with  the  Civic  Club 
and  the  City  Association  of  Clubs  made  possible  the 
penny  lunch  in  some  of  the  schools  of  our  city. 

The  book  committee  spent  much  time  in  selecting 
suitable  books  for  children’s  reading;  in  preparing  lists 
of  the  same  and  in  an  effort  to  place  the  necessary  read- 
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ing  matter  in  schools  remote  from  the  public  library;  a 
list  for  parents’  reading  was  also  prepared. 

Strenuous  eifort  was  made  by  the  playgrounds  com¬ 
mittee,  co-operating  with  the  City  Commission,  to  prevent 
the  yearly  toll  of  human  life  occurring  in  coasting  ac¬ 
cidents  by  having  certain  streets  designated  for  coasting 
during  the  winter  season.  This  was  partially  success¬ 
ful.  This  committee  also  sought  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  play  ground  facilities  and  to  have  them  properly 
supervised.  Finding  that  the  City  Commission  lacked 
legal  authority  to  use  money  for  the  purpose  named, 
the  committtee  succeeded  in  having  a  measure  passed  by 
the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  granting  the  necessary 
power. 

A  special  legislative  committee  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
terest  our  law-makers  in  providing  for  segregating 
the  feeble-minded  and  mentally  deficient.  A  survey  of 
the  state,  by  Dr.  Calder  of  the  State  Mental  Hospital,  is 
in  progress. 

The  work  for  the  year  1915-1916,  as  outlined  by  the 
program  committee  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  topics, 
and  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  of  our  city  as  well  as  some  outsiders. 


PLAYGROUND  MANAGEMENT. 

By  James  R.  Griffiths, 

Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Experience  has  shown  quite  conclusively  that  super¬ 
vision  is  essential  to  a  successful  playground  and  recrea¬ 
tion  center.  ‘‘As  an  experiment  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  left  open  to  the  public  during  the  summer  all 
its  school  yards  which  were  without  apparatus  or  super¬ 
vised  play  activities.  Hardly  any  children  visited  these 
yards,  many  not  having  a  single  child  in  them  all  day 
long.  A  successful  playground  cannot  be  run  without 
skilled  play  leaders,  and  it  is  just  as  true  in  the  yard  as 
it  is  in  the  classroom  that  wherever  you  have  a  weak 
teacher  you  will  have  a  dull  and  diminishing  group  of 
children.”  This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Perry  in 
his  book,  “The  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant.”  Actual 
experience  in  Pawtucket,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Duluth,  and 
East  Orange  has  shown  that  where  playgrounds  are  pro¬ 
vided  and  left  unsupervised  they  become  overrun  by 
gangs  of  rough  boys,  the  appliances  are  abused  and  they 
become,  from  all  points  of  view,  unsafe  places  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  play.  The  question  is  who  should  control  and 
supervise  these  centers.  What  municipal  body  can  best 
operate  play  and  recreation  places  so  as  to  unite  in  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  way  all  the  forces  and  fac¬ 
tors  concerning  them? 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  both  the  school  and 
municipal  centers  should  be  under  the  control  of  one 
central  organization.  Usually  one  thinks  first  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  direct  control,  but  experience  has  proved  this  to  be 
faulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  superintendent  is 
concerned  primarily  with  the  studies  in  the  curriculum, 
he  has  charge  of  a  small  part  of  the  people  only  for  a 
very  small  per  cent  of  their  lives ;  he  has  control  of  j 
school  property  only  and  is,  therefore,  not  in  a  position  | 
to  make  use  of  property  that  might  be  exceptionally  well 
suited  to  play  and  recreational  purposes ;  and  to  give 
him  the  responsibility  of  providing  recreation  and  play  ! 
for  the  leisure  hours  of  people  of  all  ages  would  doubly 
increase  his  work  and  would  divide  his  interests,  de¬ 
crease  his  efficiency  in  the  schools,  and  deny  him  time 
for  the  relaxation  and  rest  that  his  health  demands.  I 
For  these  and  other  reasons  Charles  Zueblin,  formerly 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  at  present  lecturer 
in  Boston,  said  ‘‘The  Board  of  Education  cannot  con¬ 
trol  playgrounds.”  McFarland,  of  the  Board  of  Com-  ; 
missioners  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  objects  to  the  Board  * 
of  Education's  control  and  his  objection  is  supported 
by  experience.  He  says  that  in  order  for  a  Board  of 
Education  to  be  able  to  control  play  and  recreation,  its 
members  must  be  as  interested,  as  a  board,  in  play  and 
recreation  as  they  are  in  the  school.  This  is  impossible. 
The  very  nature  of  the  organization  requires  them  to 
show  preferences  to  the  school.  If  ever  a  question  of 
financial  shortage  arises,  the  board  immediately  begins  | 
to  wipe  out  certain  branches  of  the  course  which  they 
deem  unimportant  or  of  least  importance ;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  Boards  of  Education  at  present  eliminate  the 
playgrounds.  Besides,  to  provide  play  and  recreation 
for  children  of  school  age  is  not  the  greatest  problem. 
Recreation  for  young  men,  young  women  and  adults  is 
just  as  important  and  probably  more  so  to  the  well  being 
of  society.  DeGroot  says,  “the  very  inclusive  term  pub¬ 
lic  playgiounds  stands  primarily  not  for  swings  and  tee¬ 
ters,  not  for  kindergarten  and  construction  work,  not 
for  an  orthodox  educational  policy,  but  for  public  recrea¬ 
tion— a  recreation  that  has  at  one  end  the  play  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  at  the  other  the  relaxation  of  young  men,  young 
women,  and  adults.”  It  is  evident  that  if  school  authorf- 
ties  control  this  recreation,  they  must  provide  a  separate 
and  distinct  organization  from  the  school  teachers’  organ¬ 
ization  or  else  double  the  responsibility  and  working  hours 
of  teachers  and  officials.  The  latter  is  out  of  the  question. 

If  the  former  is  resorted  to,  then  there  must  be  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  play  and  recreation  having  equal  authority  and 
responsibility  with  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Such 
a  superintendent  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  must  confine  his  work  to  school  property  and 
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itlius  have  his  field  for  progression  and  development  se- 
;riously  limited  in  its  scope.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  the 
Board  of  Education  or  city  government  controls  play¬ 
grounds  and  operates  them  so  as  to  use  all  available 
property,  either  the  Board  of  Education  must  be  given 
exclusive  control  of  all  city  property  to  be  used  for  play¬ 
ground  or  recreational  purposes,  or  the  city  government 
must  be  given  control  of  school  property.  Neither  of 
these  conditions  is  lawful,  nor  are  they  desirable  under 
existing  conditions.  So  long  as  we  are  dividing  city 
>  government  between  separate  bodies — the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  city  commission  (or  council) — just  so  long 
must  we  distinguish  separate  property  control.  It  ap- 
I  pears  from  the  foregoing  that  the  most  satisfactory  solu- 
i  tion  is  the  formation  of  a  separate  board,  made  up  largely 
I  of  members  from  both  governing  bodies,  whose  duties, 

;  powers  and  privileges  shall  be  defined  by  the  two  in 
'joint  session  or  by  joint  agreement.  Mr.  Otto  J.  Mal- 
lery,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Recreation  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  methods  and  sys- 
i  terns  employed  in  cities  of  the  United  States,  concludes 
I  as  follows ;  ''In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  different 
I  local  conditions  require  different  treatment.  However, 

I  the  conviction  grows  that  playgrounds  and  recreation  are 
;  in  many  cases  best  developed  by  a  municipal  body 
:  created  for  that  definite  and  broad  purpose.  Such  bodies 
;  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere 
are  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  municipal  Department  or 
!  Commission.”  Walter  Wood  arrives  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  after  a  careful  investigation  of  American  play¬ 
grounds,  and  on  page  90  of  the  "Course  in  Playgrounds 
for  Professional  Directors,”  published  by  the  Playground 
i  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  the  following 
statement  may  be  found :  "The  playground  commission 
seems  to  be  the  form  towards  which  we  are  tending.” 

^  Up  to  June,  1914,  over  forty  leading  cities  of  the  Union 
!  had  adopted  the  commission  form  of  playground  man¬ 
agement. 

Such  a  board  meets  the  need  for  supervision  and  also 
Qf]f0j*s  a  plan  more  economical  than  two  separate  and 
distinct  organizations.  Little  difference  is  found  in  the 
problems  relating  to  school  playgrounds,  from  those  per¬ 
taining  to  the  municipal  centers ;  therefore,  one  superin¬ 
tendent  can  control  the  two.  Efficiency  is  gained  also 
through  centralizing  the  forces  and  duplication  of  activ¬ 
ities  are  overcome  by  this  same  union. 

It  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  recreation  and  to  make 
more  efficient  and  effective  play  and  recreation  in  Salt 
Lake  City  that  the  Playground  Committee  of  the  Home 
and  School  League  of  Salt  Lake  City  presented  to  the 
League  the  following  recommendations,  which  were  ap¬ 
proved  in  April,  1915: 
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Whereas,  since  the  very  inclusive  term  “public  play¬ 
ground”  stands  primarily  for  public  recreation — a  public 
recreation  that  has  at  one  end  the  play  of  children  and 
at  the  other  end  the  relaxation  of  young  men,  women  and 
adults;  and,  ' 

Whereas,  since  there  is  no  material  difference  between^ 
the  problems  relating  to  city  playgrounds  and  school- 
playgrounds,  a  union  of  the  two  under  one  head  will; 
avoid  duplication  and  make  for  economy,  efficiency  and] 
permanency;  and,  j 

Whereas,  after  years  of  experience,  city  authorities^ 
have  created  and  are  creating  in  many  cities,  new  depart-l 
ments,  in  the  form  of  commissions  (called  Playground! 
or  Recreation  Commissions),  j 

The  Home  and  School  League  of  Salt  Lake  City,! 

therefore,  recommends :  j 

1.  That  a  Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Recrea-| 

tion  Commission  of  Salt  Lake  City,  be  created  by  appro-  : 
priate  action  of  your  Board  acting  with  a  joint  under¬ 
standing  with  the  City  Commissioners. 

2.  That  the  said  Commission  be  composed  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  one  mem-  : 
ber  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  three  other  mem-  i 
bers,  citizens,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Edu-  i 
cation  and  the  City  Commissioners  by  a  joint  under¬ 
standing  between  said  bodies,  so  that  the  Recreation  i 
Commission  will  consist  of  five  members,  two  of  whom  i 
will  always  be  women.  The  last  three  members  on  the  i 
first  board  to  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one,  two  and  three  ^ 
years  respectively,  and  thereafter  for  terms  of  three 
years.  The  appointment  of  the  citizens  on  said  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  made,  either  two  by  the  Board  of  Educa-  ! 
tion  and  one  by  the  City  Commission,  or  vice  versa,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  said  bodies  under  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  joint  committee  or  otherwise. 

3.  That  said  Recreation  Commission  shall  have  con¬ 
trol  and  supervision  of  all  the  playgrounds  and  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  of  Salt  Lake  City — the  city  playgrounds, 
moving  pictures,  dance  halls,  public  baths  and  other 
like  places  of  amusement,  and  the  school  yards  and 
buildings  outside  of  school  hours,  and  that  wherever 
practicable  this  supervision  be  exercised  in  behalf  of 
adults  as  well  as  children,  and  include  all  games,  plays, 
evening  dancing,  recreation  centers  in  school  buildings, 
all  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  state,' 
the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  regulations  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  school  system  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

4.  That  the  expense  of  school  playgrounds  and  school 
recreation  centers  be  borne  equally  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  City  Commission. 

5.  That  said  Recreation  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  a  superintendent,  supervisors  and  other 
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employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  supervise 
and  control  said  recreation  centers,  and  to  incur  all  nec¬ 
essary  expense  in  conducting  and  supervising  said  play¬ 
grounds  and  recreation  centers,  as  may  be  necessary, 
within  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  City  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Board  of  Education.  Said  appropriation 
and  said  expenses  to  be  provided  and  arranged  for  under 
such  regulations  as  the  City  Commission  and  the  Board 
of  Education  may  provide.  The  intention  and  purpose 
being  that  a  Recreation  Commission  be  arranged  for  by 
the  two  boards  in  any  suitable  manner  agreeable  to  the 
laws,  ordinances  and  regulations,  to  the  end  that  the 
Recreation  Commission  can  act  as  one  body  in  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  economy,  efficiency  and  permanency  in 
pla3^ground  and  recreation  matters  within  the  city. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  PRESIDENT 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 

By  Nellie  S.  Frobes. 

The  Legislature  last  session  cut  down  the  rate  of 
taxation  for  schools  because  it  was  informed  that  all  but 
12  per  cent  of  our  taxes  were  devoted  to  educational 
purposes.  Now  comes  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  of 
the  Mormon  church,  and  tells  us  that  we  are  taxed  too 
much  for  high  schools.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  reports 
President  Smith  as  speaking  on  October  3rd,  as  follows : 

‘'While  on  this  subject,  I  will  say  that  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  has  provided  splendid  public  schools  up  to  the 
eighth  grade.  It  has  also  given  us  a  university  which 
has  no  superior  in  the  country.  It  helps,  too,  to  support 
an  agricultural  college  which  is  doing  a  work  of  use¬ 
fulness  here.  But  now  I  observe  that  there  is  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  go  too  far  with  the  high  school  idea.  In  fact, 
some  people  have  become  education  mad.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  are  burdening  the  people  with  too  many  taxes. 

“There  is  an  excessive  taxation  for  secular  school 
purposes  as  a  result  of  this  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  people.  If  a  man  desires  to  send  his  children  to  a 
school  where  they  can  get  the  religious  training  which 
they  should  have  in  their  youth,  he  must  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  sending  them  outside  of  the  state  schools.  The 
Bible  has  been  barred  from  these  and  religious  teaching 
in  them  is  inhibited,  so  that  the  man  wishing  to  give  his 
children  an  ecclesiastical  training  must  submit  to  an 
expense  in  addition  to  his  taxation  to  support  the  public 
system.” 

It  is  not  clear  whether  President  Smith  advocates 
substituting  for  the  public  high  schools,  church  high 
schools,  or  whether  his  main  objection  is  to  the  lack  of 
religious  teaching  in  the  high  school. 

If  he  believes,  in  order  to  give  religious  training,  that 
the  church  should  fully  control  the  education  of  high 
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school  students,  and,  toward  that  end,  advocates  a  re- 
duction  of.  taxes  for  high  school  purposes  in  order  to  allow 
church  people  to  devote  larger  sums  to  church  schools,  i 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  ■ 
•the  training  of  our  youth  to  particular  parts  of  the  com-  5 
.  munity,  each  of  which  may  have  its  own  ideas  to  empha-  I 
size?  The  history  of  education  is  simply  the  story  of  I 
breaking  down  lines  of  cleavage  erected  by  church  and  j 
class  schools.  The  public  school  system  is  at  the  very  : 
roots  of  our  democracy;  it  is  the  great  nursery  of  democ-  j 
racy,  and  it  can  be  only  truly  and  completely  democratic 
when  it  is  opened  freely  to  all  without  regard  to  church  or  : 
class.  Democracy  within  the  limited  field  of  church  or 
class  is  not  enough — it  must  be  community  wide. 

President  Smith  praises  the  elementary  schools  and 
the  state  universities.  But  the  connecting  link  between 
the  elementary  school  and  the  university  is  the  high 
school.  Why  send  a  pupil  to  the  democratic  grade 
-schools,  switch  him  off  into  a  secular  high  school,  and  ' 
then  back  again  to  the  democratic  university?  Such  a 
course  would  fill  his  educational  career  with  kinks  and 
knots.  Any  curtailment  of  our  activity  directed  toward 
more  democratic  educational  facilities  in  the  higher 
fields  would  be  truly  disastrous. 

If  on  the  other  hand  President  Smith  only  deplores  the 
lack  of  religious  training  in  the  secular  schools  we  have 
simply  to  ask  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  possible  to  in¬ 
clude  it  in  the  high  school  course. 

Now,  if  it  were  possible  to  interpret  the  Bible  in  i 
a  community  like  this  without  opening  the  door  to  end-  ' 
less  dissension,  we  might  welcome  religious  teaching  : 
in  the  high  schools.  But  we  believe  that  Bible  interpre-  1 
tation  in  the  schools  in  this  community  would  be  bane-  i 
ful.  We  can  see  little  objection  to  simple  religious  ex-  j* 
ercises  consisting  mainly  of  reading  from  the  Bible  be-.  1 1 
fore  classes  in  the  morning.  This  is  done  in  the  schools  H 
of  Philadelphia  and  of  New  York,  but  on  account  of  the  I! 
many  different  religions  represented  in  the  schools  of  > 
those  cities,  Bible  and  religious  instruction  are  found  im-  '! 
possible.  It  remains  further  to  ask  whether  the  absence  ' 
of  this  teaching  in  our  high  schools  is  so  vital  that  it  m 
would  be  better  to  dispense  with  the  democratic  ideal  ^ 
which  the  schools,  more  than  any  other  institution,  in-  i 
culcate  m  order  to  allow  each  church  to  teach  its  own  ' 
kind  of  theology.  We  think  decidedly  not.  By  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  church  for  secular  schools,  little  would  be  ^ 
gained  and  rnuch  lost.  I 

^  However,  we  are  surprised  to  see  these  ideas  again 
injected  into  the  body  of  our  community  thought.  We 
considered  this  matter  settled  fourteen  years*  ago,  : 
Surely  our  school  system  is  lately  having  its  troubles^ 
and  seems  to  be  very  much  on  the  defense. 
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TWO  PICTURES. 

On  the  night  of  December  31st  the  clubs  and  cafes 
of  Salt  Lake  City  were  gay  with  the  revelry  of  New 
Year’s  eve.  Under  the  glamor  of  light  and  rococo  decor¬ 
ation,  amid  music  and  song,  men  and  women  danced, 
chatted,  drank  and  coquetted.  The  atmosphere,  itself, 
was  intoxicating  in  its  freedom  and  gayety.  And  the  re¬ 
spectable  as  well  as  the  habitue  were  there.  Five  dol¬ 
lars  per  person,  spent  for  wine  and  viand,  would  probably 
be  an  underestimate. 

On  this  same  night  in  cold,  far-off  Poland,  thousands 
of  children  cried  the  New  Year  in,  hungry  and  homeless. 
Some  died  of  starvation  and  exposure.  Mothers,  too 
sick  at  heart  even  to  weep,  lingered  helplessly 
and  hopelessly  by.  Little  hands  stretched  out  for  bread 
seemed  no  longer  to  move  a  mother  so  forlorn  amid  grief 
and  a  multitude  of  terrible  happenings  and  so  stunned  by 
the  blind  workings  of  fate  that  even  the  desire  and  ability 
to  comfort  had  fled.  And,  yet,  five  dollars !  Might  it  not 
have  kept  alive  a  starving  child  and  put  hope  into  the 
breast  of  a  mother? 

The  first  picture  does  not  necessarily  mean  selfish¬ 
ness.  Failure  to  lend  a  helping  hand  or  to  subordinate 
one’s  pleasure  to  the  relief  of  another’s  pain  is  due  largely 
to  a  defect  of  our  imaginations.  We  may  know  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  matter  of  news,  but  it  is  not  until  we  visual¬ 
ize  that  we  really  feel  the  necessity  of  acting.  Someone 
has  said  that  a  toothache  in  one’s  own  head  is  of  more 
concern  than  the  death  of  1,000  Chinese.  So,  too,  Polish 
children  are  so  far  away  even  if  the  Polish  Victim’s  Re¬ 
lief  association  is  right  at  our  door.  If  the  poor  little 
hands  could  be  outstretched  before  us  perhaps  many  of 
us  would  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  an  evening  to  help 
them.  But  the  stupid  part  of  our  New  Year’s  revelry 
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was  that  its  absence  would  not  mean  the  sacrifice  of  pleas-  i 
ure.  The  scores  of  people  who  basked  in  that  gay  at¬ 
mosphere  of  sparkling  wine  and  the  trembling  glass 
would  have  probably,  for  the  most  part,  enjoyed  them- 
selves  as  much  if  they  had  gathered  in  a  home,  rolled  up 
the  carpet  and  danced  to  the  music  of  a  victrola  or 
pianola.  We  would  be  the  last  to  rob  life  of  its  zest  by 
eliminating  the  gayety ;  certainly  looking  continually  on  ^ 
the  hospital  side  of  life  makes  one  too  serious  to  be  use-  j 
ful.  But  the  selfishness  due  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  I 
imagination  and  our  stupid  neglect  to  use  every  oppor-  I 
tunity  to  give  play  to  the  best  and  noblest  within  us  is  j 
perhaps,  after  all,  more  telling,  more  consequential  than  j 
even  the  starvation  of  Polish  children.  i 


THE  ASSESSOR  TEST  OF  CIVIC  PATRIOTISM.  1 

The  tax  assessor  will  make  his  appearance  this 
month.  Under  the  authority  of  the  new  law  he  : 
will  attempt  to  assess  your  property  at  its  full  value  I 
instead  of  the  hitherto  approximately  one-third  valuation. 
He  may  be  more  insistent  in  discovering  what  stocks 
and  bonds  and  bank  account  you  possess,  something  j 
which  your  modesty  has  heretofore  prevented  you  from  ^ 
bragging  about, — to  the  assessor.  ' 

Under  the  new  law  there  will  be  more  incentive  to  | 
be  honest  since  the  maximum  levy  has  been  reduced,  i 
One  can  see  why  the  holder  of  money  in  bank  or  in  sav- 
ings  objected  to  being  assessed  full  value  when  his  real-  i 
estate-owning  neighbor  was  only  assessed  a  third.  The  i 
reason  for  this  discrepancy  lay  in  the  difference  in  the  ’ 
nature  of  the  two  kinds  of  property.  An  assessor  could  ^ 
hold  the  opinion  that  real  estate  was  worth  only  a  certain 
figure  which  might  really  have  been  only  one-third  its  j 
value,  but  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  him  to  assess  j 
$100.00  in  money  or  good  credits  as  worth  only  $33.00.  \ 
Consequently  stocks,  bonds,  money  and  similar  easily  j 
buried  property  never  saw  the  daylight  when  the  as-  I 
sessor  appeared.  Under  the  levy  of  1915,  amounting  to  j 

41.59  mills,  the  owner  of  a  savings  deposit  drawing  4  ; 
per  cent  would  have  suffered  a  net  loss  in  principal  of  ^ 

1.59  mills  on  every  dollar  in  savings  had  he  declared  the  ! 
account  and  been  unable  to  show  any  indebtedness  to  ' 
offset  it.  But  there  is  another  reason  apart  from  this  in¬ 
centive  to  be  honest,  for  giving  the  assessor  full 
information.  Not  long  ago  the  school  board  of  Salt  Lake  : 
City  told  us  that  there  was  danger  of  a  necessary  cut  in 
teachers’  salaries  or  shortened  school  year  due  to  a  likeli-  , 
hood  of  decreased  revenue  for  school  purposes  under 
the  new  law.  By  a  frank  declaration  of  the  tax-payer’s 
property  and  a  manly  acquiescence  in  a  fair  and  full 
assessment,  this  condition  will  not  arise.  Let  us  con¬ 
cretely  compare  the  levies  under  the  old  and  new  law 
and  try  to  foresee  the  working  out  of  the  latter. 
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In  1915,  the  total  tax  levy  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  all 
purposes  Avas  41.59  mills.  Real  estate  and  property  in 
general,  because  of  sympathy,  was  assessed  at  about 
one-third  its  value.  Of  this  levy  23.83  mills  went  for 
general  purposes;  17.76  mills  for  school  purposes.  That 
going  for  school  purposes  was  divided  as  follows :  For 
common  schools  throughout  the  state,  3  mills;  high 
schools  throughout  the  state,  5  mills;  county  schools. 
Salt  Lake  county,  2.5  mills ;  Salt  Lake  City  schools,  10.5 
mills ;  University  of  Utah  and  Agricultural  College,  1.26 
mills;  making,  as  previously  stated,  a  total  of  17.76  mills 
for  all  school  purposes. 

Under  the  new  law  the  levy  for  all  purposes  cannot 
exceed  29.1  mills.  Of  this  18.4  mills  would  go  for  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  and  10.7  mills  for  all  school  purposes.  This 
10.7  mills  is  apportioned  as  follows :  Common  schools 
throughout  the  state,  2.2  mills;  high  schools  throughout 
the  state,  .2  mills ;  Salt  Lake  county  schools,  4.2  mills ; 
Salt  Lake  City  schools,  3.5  mills;  University  of  Utah, 
.6  mills,  making,  as  previously  stated,  a  total  for  school 
purposes  of  10.7  mills.  While  this  is  helpful  for  gen¬ 
eral  information  we  need  only  consider  the  comparison 
between  the  old  and  new  levy  for  Salt  Lake  City  schools. 
The  1915  levy  was  just  three  times  the  maximum  new 
levy  (10.5  mills  as  against  3.5  mills).  Now,  if  prop¬ 
erty  formerly  assessed  at  one-third  its  value  is  as¬ 
sessed  at  three  times  its  present  value,  the  revenue  for 
city  school  purposes  will  be  more  than  equal  to  what  it 
was  in  1915  because  the  increase  in  valuation  will,  in 
most  cases,  be  more  than  three  times  the  old  assessment 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  real  value  has  increased  in  the 
year’s  time.  This,  of  course,  presumes  that  the  property 
during  1916  will  be  assessed  at  its  full  value.  But  is  this 
likely  to  be  so?  Will  not  the  tearful  taxpayer  resist? 
When  he  sees  each  dollar  of  former  valuation  raised  to 
three,  will  he  not  emit  such  a  howl  as  to  scare  all  but  the 
most  intrepid  of  deputy  assessors?  If  he  is  told  that  he 
is  no  worse  of¥  than  before,  because  of  the  decreased  levy, 
he  will  either  not  believe  it  or,  if  more  intelligent,  w'ill 
truly  answer  that  such  does  not  necessarily  follow.  He 
will  point  out  that  under  the  new  law  he  may  have  to 
pay  a  tax  of  29.1  mills  on  full  valuation  as  against  41.59 
on  a  former  one-third  valuation.  Consequently  he  will 
continue  to  emit  howls  until  the  soft-hearted  and  polit¬ 
ically  inclined  assessor  will  decide  that  it  is  better  to 
give  him  the  bitter  dose  in  small  quantities  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  raising  of  the  valuation  may  only  be  hoped  for.  The 
consequence  will  be  decreased  school  revenues  and  per¬ 
haps  decreased  teachers’  salaries.  It  is  only  correct  to 
add  that  under  the  new  law,  outside  of  the  amount  which 
must  be  laid  aside  for  interest  on  bonds  and  for  sinking 
funds,  (a  fixed  amount)  the  revenue  may  be  apportioned 
between  building  and  maintenance  purposes  on  the  one 
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hand  and  teachers’  salaries  on  the  other.  This  was  not 
so  under  the  old  law.  Thus,  building  operations  may  be 
curtailed  in  order  not  to  decrease  teachers’  salaries.  But 
one  always  wonders  whether  any  Board  of  Education  is 
entirelyfreefrom  the  pressure  and  influence  of  contractors 
and  material  men  whose  interests  do  not  comport  with  a 
decrease  in  the  building  program.  And  it  is  further 
fair  to  add  that  the  decreased  levy  will  bring  out  of  hid¬ 
ing  some  intangible  property  (whether  very  much  is 
doubtful),  and  that  it  will  bring  about  a  greater  strict¬ 
ness  in  assessment  of  our  public  service  corporations, 
railroads,  bank  stock,  etc.  While  these  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  were  not  hitherto  assessed  in  full,  it  is  true  that 
they  paid  more  in  proportion  on  parts  of  their  assets 
than  did  real  estate.  Now  the  moral  of  all  this 
is  that  we  will  have  ample  funds  to  adequately  finance 
our  school  system  and  retain  our  able  teachers  in 
Salt  Lake  if  every  property  owner  will  be  pa¬ 
triotic  enough  to  declare  his  property  and  abide  by  a 
fair  and  full  valuation.  The  chances  are  that  he  who  will 
denounce  loudest  the  raise  in  his  assessment,  will  be  the 
strongest  condemner  of  the  school  board  if  the  board  is 
compelled  to  reduce  salaries  or  shorten  the  school  year. 
The  time  to  see  the  connection  between  the  salary  and 
the  assessment  is  on  the  appearance  of  the  assessor.  That 
is  the  time  to  measure  up  to  the  assessor  test  of  civic 
patriotism. 


THE  SMOKE  ABOMINATION, 

If  we  were  asked  to  name  the  most  serious  civic 
problem  of  a  physical  nature  confronting  Salt  Lake  we 
would  readily  answer,  the  smoke  nuisance.  It  is,  not  only 
distasteful  aesthetically,  but  deleterious  to  health.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  number  of  citizens  suffering  from 
bronchitis,  nasal  and  throat  troubles  depends  upon  the 
periods  of  prolonged  smoke  stagnation  over  our  city. 

The  figuration  of  the  locality  in  which  the  city  is 
situated  is  ideal  as  a  condition  of  the  nuisance.  The 
city  lies  in  a  pan  formed  by  a  gradual  sloping  of  the  val¬ 
ley  from  the  benches  to  the  level  of  the  Jordan  river.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  of  the  valley  form  a  windshield 
against  atmospheric  disturbances  which  might  otherwise 
serve  to  remove  the  smoke  pall.  In  this  pan,  the  smelters, 
the  factories,  the  locomotives  in  the  valley,  the  office- 
buildings,  the  apartment  houses  and  most  of  all,  the 
dwelling  houses,  pour  their  smoke;  and  over  the  city  it 
hovers — an  inky  cloak. 

Of  all  the  contributing  sources  of  smoke,  dwelling 
house  are  the  most  prolific.  It  needs  no  smoke  commis¬ 
sion  or  scientific  demonstration  to  convince  one  walking 
down  in  the  morning  from  the  east  bench  of  this.  A 
pedestrian  meets  with  a  splendid  fall  of  black  flakes  of 
soot  and  burnt  paper  often  traceable  to  particular  chim- 
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neys.  And  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  smoke 
in  the  winter  and  summer,  bears  out  the  observation 
that  the  house  furnaces  are  the  main  offenders.  But  just 
as  the  residence  is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  the  smoke, 
so  is  its  contribution  the  most  difficult  to  remove.  We 
could  hardly  compel  citizens  to  install  in  their  houses, 
splendid  fuel  feeding  apparatuses,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
Walker  Bank  Building.  Yet  we  cannot,  as  we  seem  to  have 
been  doing,  forget  that  the  solution  will  never  be  accom¬ 
plished  until  we  eliminate  the  dwelling  house  as  a  smoke 
producer. 

Two  solutions  suggest  themselves.  One  is  the  use 
of  natural  or  commercially  made  smokeless  fuel  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  use.  In  this  regard,  questions  of  cost 
and  the  legal  constitutionality  of  an  effective  ordinance 
present  themselves.  The  other  solution  is  the  one  of 
erecting  sectional  electric  heating  stations.  The  latter 
has  vast  possibilities  along  the  lines  of  furnishing  cheap 
electric  powers  in  addition.  The  plan  of  generating  the 
power  at  a  distant  coal  field  or  water  power  site  and 
conveying  at  high  voltage  may  be  more  practical  than  we 
think.  The  main  difficulty  would  be  to  compel  the  house 
owner  to  instal  the  proper  apparatus  and  connect  with 
the  station  mains.  But  what  must  be  done,  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  about  doing.  It  is  a  problem]  for  the  city  at  all 
events ;  electric  heating  stations  would  probably  have 
to  be  built  by  the  city  with  money  raised  by  a  bond  issue. 
As  it  is  the  smoke  disgrace  is  keeping  capital  and  set¬ 
tlers  from  our  city.  To  our  actual  knowledge  rffore  than 
one  prospective  resident  has  moved  on  to  California  after 
a  good  dose  of  our  rich  shroud  of  smoke. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  MILESTONES. 

By  Isaac  Blair  Evans. 

“What  is  the  lesson  for  us  of  New  York’s  recent  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  constitutional  convention?” 

This  was  the  pointed  question  asked  by  Professor 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  the  other  day  to  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  of  Boston.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
have  been  elected  to  office  in  Massachusetts  on  a  plat¬ 
form  containing  a  constitutional  convention  plank,  this 
question  was  particularly  apposite.  “The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  here  from  the  New  York  experience,”  said  the 
speaker,  “is  that  the  making  of  a  new  constitution  can¬ 
not  be  left  to  the  ordinary  party  organs.  The  thing  must 
be  organized  ahead.  There  must  be  formed  groups  who 
will  fertilize  the  field  of  opinion  in  such  a  way  as  to  in¬ 
terest  labor,  chambers  of  commerce,  various  great  organ¬ 
izations  of  women,  the  grange  and  the  educational  forces 
of  the  state.” 

Is  not  this  the  moral  for  all  of  us?  The  New  York 
constitution,  undoubtedly  excellent  in  many  respects,  was 
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rejected  at  the  polls  largely  because  it  was  not  under-  | 
stood.  Had  the  voters  known  the  problems  confronting  | 
modern  state  governments,  had  they  known  the  solutions  | 
offered  by  the  leading  statesmen  and  political  philoso-  j 
phers  of  today,  the  fate  of  Elihu  Root’s  celebrated  scheme  1 
of  government  might  have  been  otherwise.  | 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed  that  constitutions  should  I 
be  revised  every  twenty  years  in  order  that  each  gen-  ' 
eration  might  determine  for  itself  its  own  fundamental  | 
law ;  and  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  Utah  ex-  1 
pressed  a  similar  belief  in  section  27,  article  I,  where  it 
is  provided  that,  '‘Frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  i 
principles  is  essential  to  the  security  of  individual  rights  | 
and  the  perpetuity  of  free  government.”  Not  every  one  | 
will  agree  that  constitutions  should  be  made  over  every  I 
other  decade ;  but  all  will  agree  that  discussion  of  con-  } 
stitutional  problems  is  essential  in  a  democracy,  not  only  I 
to  secure  rights  and  continue  free  government,  but  also  | 
to  make  plain  the  way  of  progress.  Such  discussion  may  j 
be  vastly  aided  by  a  full  knowledge  of  the  story  of  con-  I 
stitutional  growth  in  the  states  and  by  an  examination  i 
of  the  difficulties  of  fundamental  law  with  which  our 
sister  commonwealths  are  wrestling. 

The  conception  of  a  single  written  instrument  em-  ’ 
bodying  all  the  fundamental  law  of  a  commonwealth  is  , 
perhaps  America’s  greatest  contribution  to  political  i 
science.  Broadly  speaking,  a  constitution  is  the  body  of  | 
fundamental  rules  determining  the  form  of  government, 
the  relative  importance  of  the  several  departments  and 
the  right  of  the  citizens  to  participate  therein.  America 
established  the  now  wellnigh  universal  habit  of  putting 
all  the  fundamental  law  relating  to  government  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  written  instrument.  But  Americans  have  not  stopped 
at  putting  fundamental  laws  which  relate  to  government 
only  in  their  constitutions ;  they  have  made  their  written 
constitutions  the  depositaries  for  whatever  they  have 
wanted  to  make  unassailable  by  the  legislature,  or  bind¬ 
ing  upon  the  courts  and  administrative  officers.  Thus, 
in  some  constitutions  we  find  provisions  locating  the 
state  Capitol  in  one  spot,  that  the  metric  system  shall  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  fixing  salaries  of  certain  officials, 
or  defining  the  boundaries  of  counties :  all  matters  which 
are  not  essentially  fundamental.  It  has  come  about, 
therefore,  that  the  word  constitutional  means  not  only 
something  basic  which  concerns  government,  but  also 
anything  however  trivial  which  happens  to  be  placed  in 
the  state’s  organic  law.  The  earliest  constitutions  were 
short  and,  in  general,  contained  only  fundamental  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  government.  It  would  require  a  vol¬ 
ume  to  explain  why  it  required  2,500  words  for  New 
Jersey,  and  50,000  words  for  Oklahoma,  to  complete  its 
first  constitution- 
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The  constitution  of  Utah  is  a  good  example  of  the 
average  modern  state  constitution.  It  begins  with  a  sim¬ 
ple  preamble  and  a  broad  declaration  of  rights ;  then 
follow  the  definition  of  the  state  boundaries,  the  ordin¬ 
ance  establishing  religious  freedom,  an  article  on  elec¬ 
tions  and  sufirage,  successive  articles  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  powers,  the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  ju¬ 
dicial  departments,  apportionment,  education,  local  gov¬ 
ernment,  corporations,  taxation,  labor,  forestry,  salaries, 
amendments;  and  it  closes  with  a  schedule  providing 
for  the  changes  from  territorial  to  state  government. 

A  comparison  of  our  constitution  with  one  or  two 
of  the  state  constitutions  framed  before  the  federal  con¬ 
stitution  reveals  some  remarkable  differences.  Whereas 
some  of  the  first  constitutions  required  a  belief  in  God 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  as  a  qual¬ 
ification  for  voting  or  office-holding,  our  constitution 
eliminates  religious  tests  for  any  purpose.  The  first 
constitutions  often  made  the  right  to  vote  dependent 
upon  the  ownership  of  property ;  but  this  restriction  soon 
gave  way  to  the  democratic  notion  of  manhood  suffrage. 
It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  know  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  first  governors  had  the  veto  power;  and  that  but 
one  of  the  thirteen  states  confided  the  election  of  this 
important  officer  to  the  people. 

The  truth  is  that  the  framers  of  the  first  state  con¬ 
stitutions  were  disturbed  by  the  urgent  necessity  of 
creating  forthwith  some  sort  of  structure  to  replace  the 
vanished  English  government;  that  they  had  to  do  their 
work  without  the  aid  of  models  or  of  expert  advisers, 
and  that  they  were  practically  inexperienced  in  the  art 
of  self-government.  The  result  was  that  the  first  con¬ 
stitutions  contained  fundamental  rules  only;  that  they 
were  often  unhappily  made,  were  sometimes  full  of  gaps, 
and  were  very  different  one  from  another.  The  framers 
of  these  first  schemes  were  not  troubled  by  problems  of 
education,  labor,  local  government,  conservation,  water- 
rights,  public  utilities,  or  eminent  domain ;  hence,  their 
uniform  silence  on  these  matters.  The  one  thing  they 
sought  to  do  was  to  create  a  simple  frame  of  government ; 
and,  according  to  many  political  scientists  and  the  plain 
facts  of  history,  the  results  of  their  labors  have  given 
posterity  almost  as  much  trouble  as  benefit. 

The  political  notion  most  prominently  before  the 
colonists  was  the  theory  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
It  was  Aristotle  who  first  pointed  out  that  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  functions  are  distinct;  but  it  was 
Montesquieu  who  argued  that  these  functions  should 
be  performed  by  different  persons.  The  colonists  had 
had  a  little  trouble  with  executives,  both  in  America 
and  abroad,  consequently  they  took  pains  to  make  the 
governor  as  harmless  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  knew  what  they  had  accomplished  with  colonial 
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legislatures  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  royal  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  therefore  they  gave  the  first  state  legislatures 
extraordinary  powers.  At  first  the  legislatures  appointed 
the  governors,  the  judges  and  all  other  state  officers,  and 
were  unhampered  by  an  executive  veto  of  any  sort.  What 
fun  such  a  legislature  would  have  today ! 

The  check  and  balance  notion  embodied  in  the  first 
frames  of  government  has  not  worked  well  in  practice. 
In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  has  been  very  decidedly 
to  disturb  the  balance  by  strengthening  the  executive 
and  weakening  the  legislature.  The  strengthening  pro¬ 
cess  has  included  the  addition  of  the  executive  veto, 
wide  powers  of  appointment  and  removal  of  officials 
and  administrative  duties  too  numerous  to  mention ; 
it  has  included  also  a  gradual  lengthening  of  the  term 
of  office  and  a  steady  increase  in  pay.  The  history  of 
the  chief  executive  shows  a  steady  growth  in  power  and 
prestige ;  the  history  of  the  legislature,  on  the  other  hand, 
pictures  a  gradual  and  inglorious  decline-  Originally  the 
legislature  appointed  all  officials,  including  the  governor, 
and  its  acts  could  be  reviewed  by  the  courts  only.  Very 
early  legislative  acts  were  made  subject  to  the  executive 
veto.  As  the  written  constitution  grew  in  length,  the 
number  of  subjects  about  which  the  legislature  might 
make  laws,  was  greatly  reduced.  In  time  both  the  right 
to  select  state  officers  and  the  right  to  pass  special  laws 
were  taken  from  the  legislature.  They  have  been  pro¬ 
hibited  from  meeting  oftener  than  once  in  two  years, 
have  been  required  to  perform  their  important  duties 
in  a  stated  time,  and  have  been  rewarded  with  the  poorest 
pay  given  for  any  public  service.  Indeed,  the  modern 
legislature  is  but  a  ghost  of  its  ancient  self. 

A  second  reason  why  the  check  and  balance  theory 
has  not  given  satisfaction  is  because  of  its  tendency  to 
cause  friction  among  the  three  departments.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  veto  has  not  inspired  trust  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature ;  the  legislative  last  word  in  appointments  has 
soured  many  a  governor;  and  the  unassailable  isolation 
of  the  judiciary,  added  to  its  now  undoubted  right  to 
hold  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  legislature  void,  has 
been  the  despair  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches. 

These  are,  very  briefly  and  baldly  stated,  some  of 
the  reasons  given  by  modern  political  scientists  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  statement  that  the  pattern  of  government 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  first  state  constitutions  was 
not  perfectly  adapted  to  state  needs.  But  these  are  by 
no  means  all  the  reasons.  The  history  of  the  national 
constitution,  expanding  quietly  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  rapidly  growing  nation  has  not  been  paralleled  in 
the  states.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  great 
majority  of  governmental  functions,  which  intimately 
concern  the  people,  are  performed  by  the  state  govern¬ 
ments.  The  state  governments  in  some  way  have  had 
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to  adjust  themselves  to  changing  conditions  in  popula¬ 
tion,  occupations  and  ambitions ;  they  have  had  to  de¬ 
vise  municipal  governments,  police  systems,  school  sys¬ 
tems,  devices  to  control  natural  resourcees  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people,  and  countless  other  things  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  makers  of  the  first  constitutions. 

With  increase  in  Avealth  and  population  came  the 
growth  of  the  ‘'invisible  government.”  The  rich  cor¬ 
porations  found  it  easy  to  control  a  state  government 
which  was  highly  decentralized,  which  had  so  many 
elective  officers  that  no  intelligent  person  could  possibly 
know  for  whom  he  was  voting.  Professor  Kales,  in  his 
delightful  little  essay  on  “Unpopular  Government,”  has 
traced  in  detail  the  evolution  of  the  boss,  and  he  but 
confirmed  what  everyone  has  known  for  a  long  time- 
Elihu  Root  said  to  the  constitutional  convention  of 
New  York,  “I  have  been  in  public  life  for  forty  years, 
and  in  all  that  time  our  state  government  has  been  no 
more  representative  than  the  government  of  Venezuela;” 
and  again,  “The  time  has  come  when  invisible  govern¬ 
ment  must  give  way  to  government  that  is  accountable 
and  responsible.”  No  man  lives  who  knows  better  where¬ 
of  he  speaks  than  Elihu  Root.  Because  what  he  there 
said  is  true,  men  today  are  speaking  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  state  government. 

Thinkers  today  also  point  out  the  inefficiency  and 
utter  incapacity  of  most  state  governments  in  admin¬ 
istrative  matters.  Commissions,  boards  and  officials 
have  multiplied  like  rabbits  in  the  last  fifty  years.  When¬ 
ever  the  legislature  wants  a  thing  done  it  forthwith 
creates  a  commission.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  New 
York  today  there  are  154  different  departments  of  gov¬ 
ernment  all  separate  one  from  the  other,  and  all  recog¬ 
nizing  no  common  superior.  The  legislature  has  been 
swamped  with  business,  and  it  has  not  known  how  to 
provide  means  of  handling  it.  The  easiest  way  out  has 
always  been  the  commission.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Dealey  of  Dartmouth,  “Each  department,  board,  or  com¬ 
mission,  drifts  along  under  normal  control  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  united  only  by  the  bond  of  a  common  affection 
for  the  state  treasury.”  In  our  own  state  there  are  nearly 
fifty  permanent  and  temporary  commissions,  boards  and 
departments  of  one  sort  or  another ;  they  do  not  co¬ 
operate  in  any  way,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  super¬ 
vision  by  any  common  superior.  Scarcely  anyone  would 
say  that  this  is  the  best  arrangement  we  can  devise  for 
the  management  of  our  state  business. 

Before  the  Great  War  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
reading  public,  one  frequently  read  of  different  manifes¬ 
tations  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  Cities,  weary  from  carrying  the  burden  of 
stupid  and  often  ridiculous  laws  saddled  upon  them  by 
up-state  and  country  legislators,  have  demanded  munici- 
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pal  home-rule.  Litigants  have  complained  of  the  delays 
of  justice  and  the  lack  of  co-ordination  among  the  courts. 
Tax  payers  have  asked  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of 
the  burdens  of  taxation;  and  laborers  have  demanded 
minimum  wage  laws  and  workmen’s  compensation  acts. 
The  people  at  large  have  demanded  that  they  be  given 
a  more  direct  control  over  nominations  of  candidates 
and  the  making  of  laws.  Last  but  not  least,  the  women 
have  decently,  but  none  the  less  insistently,  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

What  are  the  schemes  contrived  by  the  modern  con¬ 
stitution  builders  for  the  correction  of  the  errors  of  their 
colonial  ancestors? 

As  suggested  above,  the  tendency  from  the  start  has 
been  to  increase  the  importance  and  power  of  the  chief 
executive  of  the  state,  and  this  tendency  still  continues- 
Some  of  the  fiercest  opposition  to  the  proposed  New  York 
constitution  grew  out  of  the  provisions  giving  the  gov¬ 
ernor  greater  control  of  all  the  branches  and  functions 
of  state  government.  The  trend  is  very  noticeably  in 
the  direction  of  centralization  of  administrative  functions. 
Elihu  Root  proposed  to  reduce  New  York’s  154  boards 
to  17,  to  make  them  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  to 
make  them  responsible  to  the  governor.  The  short  bal¬ 
lot,  advocated  by  Senator  Root,  would  materially  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  officers  elected  directly  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  would  correspondingly  increase  the  number  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor.  So  many  candidates  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  any¬ 
thing  definite  about  them  all.  For  example,  at  the  next 
state  election,  voters  in  Salt  Lake  county  will  have  to 
select  over  forty  officials,  and  this  is  a  small  burden 
compared  with  that  imposed  upon  some  communities. 

Another  tendency  looking  to  efficiency  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  state’s  business  points  unmistakeably  to  civil 
service.  The  majority  of  the  states  are  precisely  where 
the  federal  government  was  before  it  adopted  civil  ser¬ 
vice.  The  people  are  rapidly  coming  to  see  the  tremend¬ 
ous  waste  incident  to  a  complete  change  of  administra¬ 
tive  officers,  and,  therefore,  are  demanding  that  the 
spoils  system  be  abandoned.  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  both  have  excellent  civil  service  laws,  and  no  one 
has  ever  suggested  that  either  should  surrender  a  sys¬ 
tem  at  once  the  despair  of  the  politicians  and  the  joy 
of  the  efficiency  experts. 

Opinion  divides  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the 
legislature.  With  the  adoption  of  direct  primaries, 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  and  with  frequent  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  organic  law,  there  would  seem  to  be  little 
left  for  the  legislature  to  do.  Senator  Root  proposed  to 
restore  it  to  some  of  its  lost  power  and  glory;  but  others 
suggest  the  creation  of  a  legislative  commission  and  the 
abolition  of  the  costly  bicameral  system.  Senator  Root 
believed  that  by  giving  legislators  something  worth  while 
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to  do,  and  by  giving  them  an  annual  salary  bearing  some 
relation  to  the  value  and  importance  of  their  services, 
it  would  be  possible  to  remove  many  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  legislature  and  to  make  it  of  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  state.  He  believed  the  state  could  not  get 
the  best  men  available  to  serve  in  the  legislature  for  the 
daily  pittance  of  three  dollars  offered,  for  example,  in 
Oregon;  and  he,  therefore,  proposed  an  annual  salary  of 
$2,500.  The  tendency  today,  following  the  federal  ex¬ 
ample,  no  doubt,  is  in  favor  of  annual  salaries  for  legis¬ 
lators  ;  thus,  Illinois  pays  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000. 

The  opinion  is  very  general  that  the  states  have  not 
tinkered  with  the  judiciary  until  recently.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue.  The  first  judges  were  appointed 
by  the  legislatures;  then  appointment  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor;  today  all  but  half  a  dozen  states 
elect  their  judges-  Reformers  now  seek  to  take  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  judges  out  of  the  hands  of  political  parties, 
and  still  give  voters  an  opportunity  to  pass  on  them, 
but  no  satisfactory  scheme  to  do  this  has  been  offered. 
They  also  propose  to  reorganize  the  courts  so  as  to  in¬ 
crease  their  efficiency  and  to  replace  the  antedeluvian 
system  of  petty  courts  found  in  big  cities  with  modern 
municipal  courts. 

The  financing  of  a  modern  state  is  a  troublesome 
problem.  Growth  in  population,  in  complexity  of  activ¬ 
ities  and  diversity  of  interests,  has  meant  enormous  in¬ 
creases  in  the  expenses  of  the  states.  Early  states  knew 
nothing  of  the  costs  of  educational  systems,  health 
boards,  engineering  experts  and  new  roads.  An  archaic 
tax-system  has  broken  down  under  the  great  load  placed 
upon  it,  and  the  cry  everywhere  is  for  a  more  just  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Some  of  the  newer 
constitutions  are  trying  hard  to  answer  this  cry  intelli¬ 
gently.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  movement  goes  the 
effort  to  engraft  the  English  budget  system  upon  our 
American  commonwealths.  Ordinarily  today  a  legisla¬ 
ture  appropriates  to  each  department  what  it  would  like 
to  give  to  its  friends ;  and  the  burden  of  making  outgo 
fit  income  is  lazily  shifted  to  the  governor.  Senator  Root 
proposed  to  have  each  department  submit  annually  to 
the  governor  estimates  of  expenses ;  after  public  hearings 
on  these  estimates,  and  necessary  revision,  the  governor 
was  to  submit  them  to  the  legislature  together  with  any 
new  tax  measure  he  might  wish  to  suggest.  The  legis¬ 
lature  could  strike  out  or  reduce,  but  could  not  increase, 
budget  items.  This  scheme  was  meant  to  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  financial  program  corresponding  to  business 
practice;  it  failed  largely  because  of  its  novelty. 

Modern  constitution  framers  inevitably  face  some 
aspect  of  the  suffrage  problem.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
ubiquitous  shout  of  ‘‘Votes  for  women.”  In  addition, 
not  a  few  states  would  like  to  impose  some  sort  of  lit- 
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eracy  test,  and  some  would  even  impose  the  historic 
property  qualification.  Some  have  already  gone  so  far 
as  to  require  voters  to  register  by  a  definite  time;  and 
this  requirement  may  be  accompanied  by  another  to 
the  effect  that  a  small  registration  fee  shall  be  charged. 
All  these  laws  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  indolent 
and  the  unintelligent,  and  greatly  reduce  the  list  of 
voters. 

Today  we  face  also  the  demand  of  the  electorate,  or 
voters,  for  an  increased  share  in  government.  Harassed 
by  invisible  boss-rule  and  compelled  to  pay  the  price  of 
decentralization,  official  incompetence  and  inefficient 
administration  of  justice,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  voters 
become  discouraged  with  representative  government  and 
decide  to  take  a  hand  in  public  affairs  themselves-  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  cry  for  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  came  first  at  a  time  when  our  local  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  in  cities,  was  at  its  worst.  However 
much  political  theorists  may  decry  direct  meddling  on 
the  part  of  the  voters,  the  tide  is  today  set  strongly 
against  them.  In  1914  California  adopted  the  initiative 
and  referendum  for  both  organic  and  statutory  law,  the 
recall  for  all  elected  officers,  including  the  judiciary, 
home  rule  for  cities  and  women  suffrage !  Other  western 
states  have  done  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  as  this. 
Such  a  charge  of  up-to-the-minute  political  science  would 
nearly  kill  Delaware  or  Vermont.  With  marked  and 
constant  improvement  in  state  government,  one  may 
venture  the  belief  that  the  electorate  will  gradually  cease 
to  use,  if  not  to  demand,  the  power  directly  to  select 
and  remove  officials,  make  laws  and  manage  the  affairs 
of  state. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  devices  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  study  of  recent  constitutions  and  amend¬ 
ments  for  the  reconstructing  of  state  governments.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  nothing  is  here  said  of  the  call  for 
social  legislation,  regulation  of  capital  and  improvement 
of  conditions  of  labor;  of  municipal  home-rule  and  di¬ 
rect  primaries ;  or  of  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  Com¬ 
ment  in  so  short  an  article  is  neecssarily  limited  to  a  few 
matters,  and  omission  of  sundry  subjects  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  they  are  negligible.  Far  from  it.  As 
an  instance  of  the  importance  of  the  last-named  proposal, 
it  may  be  suggested  that  in  1912  Colorado  adopted  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  recall  of  judicial  decisions. 

Not  every  one  will  agree  with  these  schemes  to  im¬ 
prove  our  body  politic ;  but  he  is  indeed  a  brave  man 
who  would  say  that  they  are  either  nostrums  or  panaceas. 
And  scarcely  anyone  will  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  these 
proposals  is  to  be  despised,  or  that  some  of  them  may 
point  the  way  to  better  government.  The  obvious  lesson 
is  that  we  must  shake  off  that  apathy  towards  matters 
governmental  which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  genuine 
progress,  and  study  assiduously  the  constitutional  re- 
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forms  being  advocated  in  America  today.  We  can  then 
examine  our  own  organic  law,  and  if  we  there  find  gaps 
or  errors,  the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  no  doubt  light 
the  way  to  intelligent  amendment  or  revision. 


“  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FRAUD.’’ 

By  W.  S.  Keyting. 

In  the  latter  months  of  1905,  Collier’s  Weekly  began 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with  the 
patent  medicine  evil,  called,  ‘‘The  Great  American 
Fraud.”  These  articles  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this 
weekly  for  several  months,  and  gave  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  their  first  conception  of  the  extent  of  the  nostrum 
traffic.  The  public  discussion  which  followed  had  two 
results :  the  enlightening  of  the  general  public  and  the 
increased  activity  of  the  government  in  enforcing  and 
creating  laws  for  the  suppression  of  fraud.  Much  good 
was  accomplished ;  thousands  of  dollars  were  saved  to 
the  needy ;  many  of  the  quacks  were  brought  to  trial  and 
given  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  articles  in  Collier’s,  the 
American  Medical  Association  re-printed  the  evidence  in 
booklet  form.  This  booklet  was  distributed  widely;  the 
large  publicity  did  much  to  lessen  the  evil  and  put  the 
public  on  guard.  Those  whose  business  was  threatened, 
joined  hands,  in  an  attempt  to  gain  public  sympathy  and 
made  a  cry  for  so-called  “Medical  Freedom.”  Their 
activity  took  the  form  of  malicious  attacks  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association.  The  underlying  motive  was 
plain. 

These  criminal  tricksters  die  a  hard  death.  Petty 
cunning  and  unscrupulous  deeds  within  the  law,  linked 
with  the  surviving  feelings  of  the  injustice  of  justice, 
keeping  ever  green  their  activities  and  energies — give 
them  apparent  substantial  footing  to  exist  against  legal 
interference,  and  false  prestige  to  malign  the  honest 
medical  worker,  all  of  which  they  pursue  with  criminal 
tenacity,  using  falsehood  as  a  nucleus  for  their  contorted 
utterances.  Thus  do  we  still  find  them  flourishing  open¬ 
ly  and  flagrantly  today  as  in  the  past  by  evading  the 
technicalities  of  law  and  boldly  flaunting  their  malicious, 
vicious  lies  for  claims  of  truth. 

And  likewise  does  the  self-respecting,  truth-believ¬ 
ing,  progressive  and  scientific  element  of  the  profession 
find  it  an  urgent  necessity  to  combat  more  assiduously 
now  than  at  any  previous  time,  the  still  persisting  and 
growing  evil  of  the  patent  medicine  curse  and  criminal 
quacks,  whose  industries  hide  behind  the  legal  safety  of 
an  M.  D.  degree,  the  larger  number  of  which  have  long 
since  been  relegated  to  the  discard  heap  of  the  honest 
and  honorable  profession.  To  these  men,  whose  tireless 
and  ceaseless  energies,  supported  by  an  indomitable 
spirit  to  procure  the  truth  for  the  unknowing  and  un- 
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suspecting  and  to  gain  a  release  from  quackery  bond¬ 
age,  we  owe  much, — more,  really,  than  even  those  in  j 
a  position  to  know,  often  admit.  Stimulated  both  by  the  ; 
partial  successes  in  the  past  and  also  by  existing  failures  I 
in  their  efforts,  the  vigorous  campaign  has  never  known ' 
a  moment’s  cessation ;  it  continues  daily  and  gains  im-  i 
petus  by  the  mere  virtue  of  its  real  underlying  motive  ' 
of  good.  Because  of  the  national  scope  involved  and  <  i 
its  widespread  existence,  covering  an  actual  territory  : 
of  all  of  the  United  States,  the  modes  of  attack  and  means  ; 
of  combatting  the  evil  are  more  or  less  restricted  and  | 
curtailed.  The  curtailment,  however,  while  temporarily  ; 
impeding  rapid  progress,  will  in  time  roll  itself  yonder  and  ■ 
succumb  to  the  ever-growing  knowledge  of  the  public  , 
acquired  by  education  and  at  the  expedient  time,  add  zest 
to  the  movement.  No  branch  or  avenue  of  education  is  j 
left  untouched.  Proper  national,  state,  and  city  hygiene  ■ 
and  sanitation  propaganda  through  the  press,  magazine  ; 
and  medical  journals,  instilling  the  minds  of  the  rising  ' 
generation  by  rightly  taught  scientific  facts,  organiza-  : 
tions,  clubs,  etc., — all  point  to  avenues  and  bypaths  i 
utilized  in  a  positive  fashion  to  bring  home  the  necessity,  ^ 

i 

the  values  and  purpose  of  the  workers.  Refusals  to  rec-  | 
ognize  and  support  journals,  publications,  or  mien,  who,  ! 
either  in  their  columns  or  by  their  activity,  advertise, 
or  aid  that  which  savors  of  patent  medicine  or  quackery, 
point  out  what  might  be  called  a  negative  method,  | 
brought  as  pressure  to  bear  against  those  whose  personal,  .'| 
financial  gain  might  tempt  them  to  cast  aside  decency  ! 
and  permit  such  evils  to  continue,  merely  because  money  j 
is  given  in  exchange.  1 

It  would  be  profitable  as  well  as  interesting,  if  time  i 
and  space  permitted,  to  set  down  the  names  and  claims  j 
of  all  known  patented  medicines  and  then  to  expose  the  j 
composition  of  the  same  with  the  medical  value  of  each,  ' 
and  likewise  to  cite  the  method  and  procedures  followed 
by  advertising  quack  specialists,  found  in  every  city,  | 
but  such  is  not  permitted  me;  however,  I  have  taken  the 
latest  compilation  of  evidence  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  of  nostrums  and  quackery,  from 
which  to  quote,  and  will  endeavor  to  present  as  many  as  ; 
space  permits.  In  making  the  selections,  cases  as  nearly 
typical  of  the  represented  kind  will  be  chosen  and  listed 
under  the  head  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  illustrative. 

Diseases  of  Men — Marston  Remedy  Company.  The 
president,  and  almost  the  sole  owner  of  the  Marston  Rem¬ 
edy  Co.,  of  19  Park  Place,  New  York  City,  was  one  H.  D. 
Van  Leuven.  The  concern  did  a  mail  order  business  in 
treating,  as  pretending  specialist,  sexual  diseases  of  men. 
Patients  were  given  blanks  on  which  to  write  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  complaint,  and  these  blanks  the  company 
pretended  to  have  examined  by  its  “Specialists,”  who 
would  prescribe  a  “Treatment.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
concern  was  shown,  when  investigated  by  the  authori- 
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ties,  to  have  a  supply  of  stock  remedies,  and  its  so-called 
specialists  prescribed  as  many  of  these  stock  remedies 
as  was  considered  possible  to  sell  to  the  unfortunate 
patients. 

To  secure  business  the  company  bought  lists  of  names 
from  letter  brokers,  and  to  each  of  the  persons,  on  such 
lists,  mailed  its  “Literature,”  which  consisted  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  circulars  offering  one  month’s  treatment  for  $1.00. 
Accompanying  the  circular  were  a  number  of  printed 
testimonials  and  a  book  entitled  “Treatise  on  the  ideal 
treatment  of  Nervous  Diseases  and  Exhaustion  in  Men 
by  Local  Absorption.”  When  the  patient  sent  in  the 
dollar  for  treatment,  his  order  was  not  filled  but  his 
money  was  held  and  he  was  sent  a  circular  letter  en¬ 
closing  a  question  sheet  on  which  to  write  a  description 
of  his  complaint.  The  reason  given  for  thus  holding 
the  order  was  that  “treatment  must  be  prepared  to  suit 
each  individual  case.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  treatments 
were  not  prepared,  but  the  company  simply  supplied 
the  stock  remedies. 

If  the  unfortunate  patient  filled  out  the  symptom 
blank  and  returned  it  to  the  company,  he  received  by 
return  mail  a  letter  purporting  to  diagnose  his  case  and 
recommending  a  number  of  stock  remedies.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  shipped  by  express  a  package  of  these 
remedies  sent  C.  O.  D.  The  price  asked  for  them  ran 
as  high  as  $40.00,  the  patient  being  given  credit  for  the 
dollar  he  had  already  paid.  The  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  reported :  “These  stock  remedies  may  be  fitted  to 
the  patient’s  case  but  the  probability  is  that  they  are 
not.  The  so-called  physicians  of  the  company  handle 
great  numbers  of  these  cases  each  day,  and  they  spend 
but  a  few  hours  at  it.  They  glance  casually  at  whatever 
description  the  victims  may  give  and  turn  the  case  over 
to  the  typewriter,  with  instructions  as  to  the  kind 
of  stereotyped  diagnosis  to  send  the  party,  and  which  of 
the  stock  remedies  to  ship.  The  system  simply  hit  or 
miss,  and  the  only  concern  of  the  company  is  to  secure 
its  enormous  profits  by  selling  its  stock  remedies.” 

It  was  shown  that  the  advertising  regarding  the 
one  dollar  treatment  was  absolutely  fraudulent;  such  a 
treatment  was  never  sent,  nor  intended  to  be  sent,  the 
purpose  of  the  company  being  simply  to  gain  communi¬ 
cation  with  an  individual  to  whom  it  could  ship  $30.00 
or  $40.00  worth  of  medicine  that  was  fraudulently  claimed 
to  be  specially  prepared  for  his  case.  In  addition  to  sell¬ 
ing  pills  and  tablets  at  exorbitant  prices,  the  company 
also  sold  a  vacuum  appliance  as  a  “Cure  for  Lost  Man¬ 
hood.”  They  charged  $10.00  for  this  device,  which  cost 
but  a  few  cents. 

In  its  advertising  the  Marston  company  printed, 
what  it  terms  an  editorial  endorsement  from  a  publication 
called  the  United  States  Health  Reports.  The  impres- 
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sion  was  given  that  the  United  States  Health  Reports 
was  an  authority  on  matters  of  health,  sanitation  and 
hygiene,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a  fraudulent 
advertising  concern  which  published  “editorial  endorse¬ 
ments”  for  any  disreputable  institution  that  would  pay 
for  them.  The  whole  business  was  so  palpably  fraudu¬ 
lent  that  in  September,  1915,  the  Postmaster  General  , 
denied  them  the  use  of  the  mails. 

Cancer  Cure — Radol.  In  discussing  the  worthless-  | 
ness  of  “Radol,”  Mr.  Adams  tells  us  that  the  analysis  j 
made  of  this  “Radium”  impregnated  fluid,  disclosed  the  i 
fact  that  it  contained  exactly  as  much  radium  as  dish  wa-  j 
ter  does.  Investigations  of  the  postoffice  authorities  con-  | 
firm  the  early  analysis.  Says  the  official  report :  “The  De-  j 
partment  of  Agriculture  purchased  from  the  advertiser,  1 
samples  of  Radol  and  made  analyses  of  same.  The  invest!-  ^ 
gation  disclosed  that  the  fluid,  for  internal  use,  consisted 
essentially  of  a  weak  acidulated  solution  of  quinin  sul-  ; 
phate  in  water,  and  alcohol  in  the  proportion  of  about  J 
1%  grains  quinin  to  the  ounce  of  the  fluid  solution  and  ; 
about  7  per  cent  alcohol.  The  fluid  for  external  use  was 
found  to  be  a  watery  solution  containing  about  10  per  J 
cent  of  glycerin  and  a  small  quantity  of  inorganic  salts.  ; 
Both  solutions  were  tested  for  radio-activity.  No  such  : 
activity  was  detected  in  an  amount  appreciably  greater  ^ 
than  is  to  be  found  in  ordinary  hydrant  water.”  I 

Should  one  wonder  why  use  quinin  sulphate  in  acid  | 
solution  as  a  fake  “cancer  cure”?  The  explanation  is  | 
forthcoming  from  the  following,  also  taken  from  the  I 
government  report :  | 

“In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  also  that  the  | 
advertising  literature  calls  particular  attention  to  a  J 
bluish  fluorescent  glow  imparted  to  it  (Radol)  by  the 
radium,  and  as  evidencing  the  presence  of  radio-activity,  f 
It  is  well  known  that  an  acid  solution  of  quinin  sulphate  I 
exhibits  such  fluorescence.  The  analysis  shows  this  fluid  j 
to  be  such  a  solution.”  j 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  passing  on  the  I 
cause  and  deciding  whether  Dennis  Dupuis,  alias  Rupert  | 
Wells,  M.  D.,  was  engaged  in  honestly  practicing  his  ! 
profession,  or  whether  he  was  practicing  a  scheme  to  de-  ^ 
fraud,  reported  in  part  as  follows :  ] 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  this  j 
case  has  convinced  me,  and  I  believe  they  will  you,  that  : 
the  operations  of  this  person  are  not  purified  with  good  ' 
faith,  but  that  he  has  been  and  is  practicing  a  deliberate 
and  intentional  fraud.  The  fact  which  is  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  evidence  that  Radol  contains  no  apprecia¬ 
ble  amount  of  radio-activity  property  clearly  negatives, 

I  think,  any  idea  that  this  person  believes  his  claim  to 
cure  by  this  treatment  cancer  without  reservation  as  to 
its  form,  stage  or  location  and  prove  conclusively  that 
he  IS  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  treating  and  curing 
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or  endeavoring  to  cure  applicants,  but  is  simply  prac¬ 
ticing  a  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud.  His  claim  to 
cure  cancer  in  all  forms  and  stages,  and  in  any  location, 
I  find  is  false  and  known  to  him  to  be  false.” 

‘‘The  size  of  his  business  is  indicated  by  the  report 
of  the  postmaster  that  the  first  class  mail,  the  week  of 
his  report,  averaged  about  seventy  pieces  a  day;  also  by 
the  statement  made  at  the  hearing  for  respondent  that 
he  sent  out  on  an  average  about  twenty-five  treatments 
a  day,  some  of  which  he  stated  were  free.  According 
to  the  statement,  and  counting  only  week  days,  about 
7,800  treatments  were  sent  out  in  1908.  That  year  the 
respondent  stated  that  he  sent  out  over  1,000  free  treat¬ 
ments.  He  was  then  paid  for  between  6,500  and  7,000 
treatments.  The  price  varied  from  $2.50  to  $15.00,  but 
if  the  average  were  $10.00  he  was  paid  in  1908  about 
$70,000. 

“I  find  that  the  operations  of  this  person  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  D.  Rupert  Wells  is  a  scheme  for  obtaining 
money  through  the  mail  by  means  of  false  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  pretenses,  representations  and  promises,  and  I  rec¬ 
ommend  that  fraud  order  be  issued  against  the  address. 
Dr.  D.  Rupert  Wells  and  Dr.  Wells,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.” 

Tuberculosis  —  Eckman’s  Alterative.  Some  weeks 
ago  a  consumption  humbug,  Tuberculozyne,  was  exposed 
in  The  Journal.  Eckman’s  Alterative  resembles  Tuber¬ 
culozyne  in  three  particulars:  1st,  it  is  sold  as  a  con¬ 
sumption  cure;  2nd,  it  is  exploited  by  a  horse  doctor;  3rd, 
it  is  a  fraud.  It  further  resembles  Tuberculozyne  in  that 
it  is  advertised  by  the  testimonial  method.  The  product 
is  sold  by  the  Eckman  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  “The  discovery”  of  T.  T.  Eckman,  a 
veterinarian,  who  first  tried  it  on  cows  and  later  experi¬ 
mented  on  a  number  of  his  own  family. 

Instead  of  being  sold  by  the  mail  order  plan,  as 
Tuberculozyne  is,  Eckman’s  alterative  is  sold  through 
the  medium  of  the  druggist.  It  is  heavily  advertised  in 
the  daily  press,  the  advertising  consisting  generally  of 
testimonials  to  which  are  attached  laudatory  paragraphs 
about  the  preparation,  with  the  name  of  the  local  drug¬ 
gist  inserted.  An  extensive  advertising  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Eckman  concern  is 
going  to  spend  $150,000  during  1912  in  advertisements. 

Here  are  some  of  the  claims  made  for  the  nostrum : 
“A  medicine  made  for  the  cure  of  tuberculosis.  It  has 
cured  this  disease  again  and  again.  Cures  have  been 
effected  where  no  intelligent  care  was  taken  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  where  money  was  scarce ;  good  food  and  good 
cooking  unusual.  Consumptive  patients  need  no  longer 
dread  either  the  fate  that  formerly  overtook  all  sufferers 
from  lung  trouble  or  costly  and  often  terribly  inconve¬ 
nient  journeys  far  from  home  to  other  climates  or  to  some 
expensive  sanitarium.  Hundreds  are  now  staying  quietly 
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at  home  curing  themselves  at  no  expense  beyond  the  I 
cost  of  a  few  bottles  of  medicine.  The  sanitarium  treat-  I 
ment  has  only  benefited  temporarily,  while  Eckman’s  I 
alterative  has  cured.”  I 

These  quotations  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  firm  I 
uses  the  methods  classical  through  “Patent  Medicine  I 
Fakers,”  that  of  attempting  to  discredit  the  rational  I 
scientific  treatment  of  disease  and  to  substitute  therefor  I 
a  worse  than  worthless  nostrum.  I 

Eckman’s  Alterative  was  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  I 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  chemist  I 
report  follows:  Eckman’s  Alterative  comes  in  8  ounce  I 
bottle  and  is  a  dark  brownish,  turbid  liquid  with  a  strong  I 
odor  of  cloves.  The  label  declares  the  presence  of  14  I' 
per  cent  of  alcohol.  Qualitative  tests  demonstrated  the  I 
presence  of  alcohol,  calcium  chlorid,  small  amounts  of 
vegetable  extractive  and  traces  of  vegetable  tissue.  No  P 
other  substance  of  a  medicinal  nature  was  detected.  P' 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  calcium  P 
chlorid  and  cloves  which,  every  intelligent  physician  iPi 
knows,  is  perfectly  worthless  for  the  cure  of  consump-  ||o 
tion,  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price,  $2.00  for  eight  ounces,  P^ 
under  the  fake  claim  that  it  will  cure  tuberculosis.  As  jli! 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  inherent  viciousness  of  fraudu-  Jm 
lent  consumption  cures,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  lead  Jtli 
the  sufferer  to  abandon,  or  to  ignore,  those  hygienic  and  jca 
dietetic  measures  which  are  his  only  hope.  It  is  not  Jin 
easy;  it  is  not  always  comfortable;  it  is  frequently  dis-  Ipr 
agreeable  to  follow  the  treatment  which  experience  has  jcx 
shown  to  give  the  only  hope  of  success.  It  is  very  jofi 
easy  to  continue  living  the  life  which,  in  so  many  cases,  jnif 
has  been  responsible  for  the  consumptive’s  condition,  jtk 
merely  taking,  at  stated  intervals,  a  medicine  which  its  Jtio 
manufacturer  declares  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  Jlli 
about  recovery.  Hoping  against  hope,  that,  in  the  “Con-  Jtii!] 
sumptive  Cure”  nostrum,  the  secret  has  at  last  been  Jsuc 
wrested  from  nature,  by  which  the  “White  Plague”  may  liiot 
be  vanquished,  the  ever  optimistic  consumptive  sacri-  I 

fices  money  which  should  go  into  good  food  and  sacrifices  Itioi: 
all  too  precious  time.  jPj^ 

Female  Diseases  —  Mitchella  Compound.  In  the  lie 

pages  of  those  publications,  whose  advertising  ethics  per-  lij^t 
mits  them  to  give  publicity  to  fake  cures,  the  advertise-  llal 
ment  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Dye’s  Medical  Inst,  may  be  found  \h 
Dye  makes  capital  out  of  the  fears  of  the  expectant  Ifp 
mother.  After  drawing  lurid  pictures  of  the  pains,  to  I 
which  the  young  mother  may  be  a  martyr  relief  is  prom-  Jofst 
ised  if  the  sufferer  will  but  use  Dye’s  Mitchella  Com-  ffe, 
pound.  The  value  of  Dr.  Dye’s  nostrum  is  testified  to  I*, 
by  a  hypothetical  Mrs.  Dare,  who  relates  how,  after  los-  Ition, 
mg  her  first  child,  she  had  a  vision.  A  “white  robed  angel”  I  ] 
appeared,  who  delivered  a  flowery  speech  concluding  lAcco 
with  the  following  peroration:  “Go,  sister,  and  seek  K 
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I  freedom  and  peace  in  the  use  of  Mitchella  Compound, 
I  and  in  following  the  teachings  of  that  book.” 
j  The  book  referred  to  by  “the  white  robed  angel”  is 
a  brochure  put  out  by  Dr.  Dye  and  sold  for  the  nominal 
price  of  $2.00.  The  title  is,  “Painless  Child  Birth,”  and, 
’  needless  to  say,  the  author  does  not  neglect  to  extol  the 
I  use  of  the  Compound. 

:  Dr.  Dye’s  Mitchella  Compound  speedily  cures  all 

derangements  and  irregularities  of  the  menstrual  func¬ 
tions,  congestion,  inflammations,  ulceration,  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  womb  and  other  things  too  numerous  to 
|i  mention.  This  cure  for  weary  women,  we  are  told,  is 
i:  composed  of  the  purest  and  most  carefully  selected  herbs 
|i  which  can  be  obtained. 

j  Prof.  William  Baker  Day,  University  of  Illinois, 
ii  found  Mitchella  Compound  to  contain  leaves  and  herbs, 
i  among  which  he  could  identify  partridge-berry  or  squaw 
I;  vine,  startwort  or  false  unicorn  root,  flowering  dogwood 
if  and  ladies’  slipper.  None  of  these  drugs  is  new,  all  hav¬ 


ing  been  used  as  medicinal  agents,  but,  with  the  exception 
I  of  ladies’  slipper,  have  long  been  practically  discarded  as 
useless.  Ladies’  slipper,  while  officially  recognized,  is  so 
little  esteemed  as  a  remedy  that  few  text  books  even 
mention  it.  Mitchella  Compound  is  but  one  more  of 
the  innumerable  cure-alls  on  the  market  in  which  dis- 


I:;  carded,  unrecognized  or  useless  drugs  are  invested  with 


j  miraculous  virtues.  What  shall  be  said  of  men  who 
ii  prey  upon  pregnant  women ;  who  create  in  the  minds  of 
1  expectant  mothers  the  fear  of  untold  agonies  and  then 
I  offer  immunity  at  the  price  of  their  nostrums?  These 
j  men,  with  the  help  of  such  publications  as  will  accept 
:j  their  lying  advertisement,  do  more  to  encourage  abor- 
I  tion  than  even  the  professional  abortionists  themselves. 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  remedy — that  is,  to  hasten  the 
time  when  public  opinion  will  compel  publishers  to  reject 
such  advertisements  as  a  business  proposition,  who  will 


;  not  reject  them  as  a  moral  obligation. 

Obesity  Cures — Marmola.  Marmola  is  a  prepara- 
!  tion  advertised  to  reduce  one  pound  in  one  day.  This 
I  remedy  is  advertised  to  be  harmless  and  to  produce  no 
I  ill  effects  upon  the  user.  Analysis  showed  the  following 
t  ingredients :  Dried  thyroid  gland,  1.4  gr. ;  phenolph- 
j  thalein,  0.43  gr. ;  sodium  chlorid,  0.7  gr. ;  powdered  fucus 
vesiculous  (bladderwrack),  5.0  gr. ;  extractive,  2.5  gr. ,  oil 
I  of  peppermint,  trace. 

j  The  danger  of  the  indiscriminate  use,  by  the  laity, 
i  of  such  potent  drug  as  thyroid  extract  is  evident,  and  yet 
i  we  read :  “A  safer  way  of  reducing  fat  cannot  be  im¬ 
agined  than  by  the  use  of  this  pure  Marmola  prescrip¬ 


tion.” 

Drugs — Cough  Mixtures — Kay’s  Linseed  Compound. 
According  to  the  analysis  this  preparation  is  fairly  rep¬ 
resented  by  ipecacuanha  wine,  42  minims ;  morphine 
1-7  grain ;  chloroform,  5  minims  in  each  fluid  ounce. 
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Dr.  Kilmer’s  Indian  Cough  Cure.  Analysis  of  this 
nostrum,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  one  hundred  parts  contain  63  parts  of  solids, 
of  which  practically  the  whole  was  sugar.  There  was  also 
present  about  2  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  about  0.5  per 
cent  of  oil  of  pine  with  rather  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  a 
resinous  substance  agreeing  well  with  the  resins  from 
compound  tincture  of  bezoin.  A  small  resinous  deposit 
also  remained  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  bottle.  A 
trace  of  a  bitter,  yellowish  substance  was  present  which 
may  have  been  the  aloes  contained  in  the  compound 
tincture  that  did  not  agree  with  it  perfectly  in  character. 
A  quantity  was  too  minute  for  exact  identification.  No 
alkaloid  was  present. 

Diabetol— Anasylsis.  “I  have  this  day  examined 
the  contents  of  a  package  of  Diabetol  herb  received  from 
you  in  original  and  unbroken  package.  The  package 
contains  broken  young  stems  and  leaves  with  a  few 
flower  buds  and  bits  of  developed  flowers  intermixed. 
All  the  material  is  from  a  shrub  belonging  to  the  bigno- 
nia  family  and  known  as  stenolobium  stans  (L.)  Don. 
(Bignonia  stans  Linn.;  Tecoma  stans  Juss.)  This  shrub 
grows  more  or  less  plentifully  from  Arizona  southward 
through  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  the  northern 
part  of  South  America,  throughout  the  West  Indies  and 
to  the  Bahamas  and  South  Florida.  The  contents  of  the 
package  suggest  to  me  that  its  source  was  somewhere 
near  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico.” 

And  this  is  advertised  as  a  specific  for  diabetes. 

Sanatogen  is  extensively  advertised  as  a  nerve  tonic 
and  brain  food.  Analysis  shows  it  to  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


Water  (loss  at  23  deg.  C.) _ g_50 

Ash - ^23 

Casein  and  other  proteins  (N  X  6.38) _ 83.10 

Casein  (N  in  precipitated  casein  X  6.38) _ 80.57 

Proteins  other  than  casein  (by  difference) _ 2.53 

Sodium  glycerophosphate  (NaC  H-O  P)  (P  in 

filtrate  from  casein  precipitation  X  6.79 _ _  5.59 

Insoluble  matter _ _ Qgq. 

Undetermined  _  i  07 


Bromo-Seltzer.  In  response  to  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  composition  of  bromo-seltzer,  we 
had  the  preparation  anlyzed.  According  to  the  analysis, 
100  parts  of  the  effervescing  salts  contain : 


Potassium  bromid 

Acetanilid  _ 

Caffein _ 


-10.53  parts 
_  4.58  parts 
_  1.20  parts 


Kidney  Pills.  Munyon’s  Kidney  Cure.  The  label 
on  this  preparation  is  said  to  bear  the  words,  “Cures 
Bright’s  disease,  gravel,  all  urinary  trouble  and  pain  in 
the  back  or  groins  from  kidney  disease.  It  is  stated 
that  the  pills  were  found  to  vary  much  in  size,  the  av¬ 
erage  being  0.6  of  a  grain.  Analysis  showed  them  to 
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consist  of  ordinary  white  sugar,  no  trace  could  be  de¬ 
tected  of  any  alkaloid  or  other  active  principle  or  of  any 
medications.  The  sugar  was  determined  quantitatively 
and  found  to  be  just  100  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
pills. 

Beecham’s  Pills  have  been  sold  for  many  years  in 
Great  Britain,  where  they  are  advertised  under  the  slogan, 
‘‘Worth  a  Guinea  a  Box.”  Recently  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  started  in  this  country.  They  are  claimed 
by  the  manufacturer  to  be  composed  entirely  of  medic¬ 
inal  herbs  and  are  said  to  cure  constipation,  pains  in  the 
back,  cold,  chills,  bad  legs,  maladies  of  indiscretion,  kid¬ 
ney  and  urinary  disorders  and  other  things.  The  pills 
were  analyzed  and  found  to  contain  the  following: 


Aloes _ 5  gr. 

Powder  ginger _ 55  gr. 

Powder  soap _ 18  gr. 


While  the  pills  are  advertised  as  being  worth  a 
guinea  a  box,  “$5.00,”  and  are  sold  for  $0.27,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  chemists  give  the  cost  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
box  of  these  pills  as  one-fourth  of  a  cent. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  above  evidence,  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  through  the  passage  of  the  Anti-narcotic  (Harri¬ 
son)  Act,  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  many  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  these  patent  remedies  to  justice  and  to  force 
a  cessation  of  their  operations.  And  more  recently  Jus¬ 
tice  Hughes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  has 
upheld  the  amendment  of  Congress  to  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drug  law.  This  decision  is  certain  to  be  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effects,  as  it  not  only  causes  the  ingredients 
of  an  article  to  be  placed  upon  its  container,  but  likewise 
prohibits  the  circulation  of  false  claims  or  misleading 
statements  in  literature. 

Just  what  the  future  holds  in  store,  for  the  malicious 
practice  of  quacks  and  the  products  of  their  industry, 
is  an  open  question  and  one  of  problematical  nature,  but 
with  laws  so  potent  in  existence,  as  the  Harrison  Act 
and  the  recent  verdict  handed  down  by  Justice  Hughes, 
relative  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  law,  the  possible 
good  to  be  accomplished  will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
energy  expended  by  the  authorities  in  the  execution  of 
the  law. 


UTAH  NEWSPAPERS  AND  NOSTRUMS. 

By  George  F.  Roberts. 

The  traffic  in  proprietary,  or  so-called  “patent  med¬ 
icines”  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  deplorable  practices,  with  which  the 
American  public  has  to  contend.  This  traffic  was  be¬ 
coming  so  extensive  a  short  period  back,  that,  had  the 
Federal  government  not  taken  some  drastic  measures, 
we  should  before  long  have  become  a  nation  of  drug 
habitues.  _ 
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The  questions  arise,  why  has  this  traffic  grown  so 
rapidly  and  taken  on  such  gigantic  proportions?  Why 
has  the  average  American  swallowed  bait,  hook  and 
line  that  has  been  cast  into  the  stream  by  these  murder¬ 
ing  charlatans?  These  questions  can  be  answered  best 
by  one  of  the  following  four  reasons,  or  perhaps  better 
by  an  agglutination  of  the  four.  First,  the  average 
American  citizen  today  has  an  inherent  desire  to  be 
duped ;  second,  this  same  American  has  an  impetuous 
longing  to  get  something  for  nothing.  This  he  thinks 
he  is  getting  when  he  purchases  proprietary  medicine. 
He  reasons  that  he  is  cheating  some  physician  out  of  a 
consultation  fee  and  at  the  same  time  is  probably  getting 
the  same  medicine  that  some  physician  would  prescribe! 
for  him ;  third,  some  doctors,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  allow  the  drug  houses  to  prescribe  for  them.  They, 
in  turn,  prescribe  a  proprietary  preparation  for  the  pa¬ 
tient.  The  next  time  this  patient  is  ill  he  takes  the  bot¬ 
tle  to  the  nearby  druggist,  or  gives  it  to  some  friend 
to  take  to  the  druggist,  to  “get  cured”  of  the  same  thing 
which  he  had.  Fourth,  the  nostrum  manufacturer,  know¬ 
ing  the  mental  trend  of  the  average  American,  takes 
advantage  of  these  facts  and  preys  upon  the  public  by 
keeping  these  principles  ever  before  them  in  the  public 
press. 

The  average  preparation  today,  which  is  offered  by 
the  charlatan  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  press,  does  the  individual  no  particular  physical 
harm.  As  a  rule  the  entire  contents  of  the  bottle,  di¬ 
rected  to  be  taken  in  teasponful  doses,  could  be  taken 
without  producing  any  bad  effects.  But,  where  thesei 
things  do  harm  is  that  they  continually  rob  the  average 
American  workman  of  the  actual  necessities  of  life. 
There  are,  however,  some  preparations  which  do  de¬ 
cided  harm  in  that  the  individual  is  in  reality  suffering 
with  some  malady  which  needs  medical  attention.  A 
kind  friend  recommends  the  healing  properties  of  some 
preparation  and  the  proper  treatment  is  delayed  until 
the  time  comes  when  he  awakens  to  the  fact  that  the 
“medicine”  is  doing  no  good  and  realizes  that  the  disease 
has  gone  too  far  to  be  taken  care  of  by  a  competent 
physician  or  surgeon.  These  are  the  preparations  against 
which  some  drastic  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
their  being  continually  flaunted  before  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  pres^  and  the  mails. 

One  of  these  harmful  preparations,  probably  the 
most  flagrant  in  this  state,  is  the  one  advertised  by  a 
“Dr.  Charmlee”  for  the  cure  of  cancer.  In  his  adver¬ 
tisement  the  cancer  takes  on  the  shape  of  a  devil  fish.  ‘ 
Every  tumor  on  a  woman’s  breast  is  called  cancer  and 
a  cure  for  all  is  guaranteed,  if  taken  in  time  or  the  money 
will  be  refunded.  The  analysis  made  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  shows  this  preparation  to  contain 
the  following;  bottle  No.  1,  alcohol  and  water,  99  per* 
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ifcent;  strychnine  and  sugar;  bottle  No.  2,  alcohol,  22  per 
'cent,  water  22  per  cent,  tannic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  opium, 
jknd  glycerine;  bottle  No.  3,  beeswax  and  tallow.  This 
^preparation  sells  for  $25.00.  As  for  the  promise  to  re- 
Ijfund  the  money,  unless  a  cure  is  obtained,  the  following 
iris  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  one  of  the  unfortunate 
[wictims  from  Dr.  Charmlee:  ‘T  received  your  letter  this 
[[morning  and  cannot  understand  the  process  of  your 
jf  reasoning  when  you  ask  me  to  refund  you  the  small 
[j  amount  paid  for  the  medicine  used  in  your  case,  as  we 
'  did  not  charge  you  anything  for  our  advice,  therefore  we 

f  : 

({will  return  you  nothing,  but  if  you  come  down  here  you 
p  will  sure  need  a  full  set  of  teeth.  If  you  think  you  can 
p  get  anything  come  down  and  try  it.  I  haven’t  even  a 
[[  stool  chair  in  my  own  name,  so  if  you  can  pay  me  a 
i;  visit  in  the  near  future,  please  please.  Hoping  to  meet 
if  you  face  to  face,  yours,  I  don’t  think.  Dr.  S.  R.  Charmlee.  ’ 

'  The  accompanying  chart  will  show  the  number  and 
;i  class  of  the  different  nostrums  which  are  advertised  in 
I';  Utah  papers.  The  following  are  typical  examples : 

!;  Murine  is  an  eye  remedy  containing  12  grains  of  20 
'  mule-team  borax  and  a  trace  of  golden-seal  to  each  ounce, 
i  It  sells  for  $1  per  ounce  and  costs  the  manufacturer  5c  per 
’  pfallon  or,  that  which  costs  5  cents  is  sold  for  $128.00. 
j|  Beecham’s  Pills  contain  each  14  grain  aloes,  >4  grain 
Ij  ginger  and  18  grains  of  soap.  The  cost  of  a  box  is  oi  a, 
cent  and  sells  for  30  cents.  California  Syrup  of  Figs  is 
!  a  preparation  that  has  never  been  even  close  to  a  fig. 
I  It  consist  of  senna  leaves  boiled  in  water  and  sweetened. 


! 


f 

I 

'! 

1  I 


f 

! 
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A  small  amount  of  Rochelle  salts  is  also  added.  Peruna 
consists  almost  wholly  of  alcohol  and  water.  Castoria, 
like  Syrup  of  Figs,  is  an  aqueous  extract  of  senna, 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  aromatics  with  the  addition  of 
Rochelle  salts.  Swamp  root,  a  much  advertised  ‘‘medi¬ 
cine”  consists  of  a  poor  grade  of  alcohol  with  some 
aromatics.  There  is  absolutely  no  medicinal  quality  in 
the  medicine  except  that  which  comes  from  the  alcohol. 
Doane’s  Kidney  Pills,  a  much  vaunted  “medicine,”  ad¬ 
vertised  to  cure  kidney  disease,  rheumatism,  etc.,  is  one 
of  the  worst  fakes.  The  analysis  of  this  drug  shows  it  to 
contain  1-5  grain  of  potassium  nitrate,  the  average  dose 
of  which  is  5  grains,  with  wheat  flour  and  some  aromatics 
in  each  pill.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  pill  is  one 
cent  for  five  dozen.  Chic-chester-ter  pills  for  women,  except 
for  the  laxative  effect  of  the  aloes  contained  in  them,  are 
therapeutically  inert  and  have  no  action  upon  the  organs 
for  which  they  are  advertised.  Lydia  Pinkham  s  Veg 
etable  Compound,  like  Swamp  Root,  has,  as  its  principal 
ingredient,  alcohol,  and  this  in  such  a  diluted,  state  that 
it  is  poorer  than  the  poorest  bootleg  whiskey  which  is 

purchased  in  the  poorest  saloon. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  208  advertisements  for 
proprietary  medicines  found  in  the  seventeen  Utah  news 
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papers.  Unfortunately  only  three  Utah  papers,  The 
Myton  Free  Press,  the  Iron  County  Record  and  the  Lo¬ 
gan  Republican,  were  free  from  contaminating  quack 
medicine  advertisements.  The  business  editors  of  the 
other  papers,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  make  out 
of  these  advertisements,  are  daily  acting  as  agents  of 
these  charlatans  in  pilfering  from  the  public  in  their  va¬ 
rious  communities  and  helping  to  send  their  hard  earned 
money  into  other  parts  to  help  swell  the  coffers  of  these 
millionaire  vultures. 

Since  these  facts  have  been  made  public  property  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  men,  all  over  the 
state,  in  a  position  to  know,  daily  see  the  effects  of  this 
outrageous  practice,  some  action  should  be  taken,  either 
by  the  communities,  in  which  this  literature  is  circulated, 
or,  better  yet,  by  the  state  legislature,  to  prevent  these 
charlatans  from  advertising  or  distributing  in  the  state. 

A  summary  of  the  advertisements,  found  in  the  sev¬ 
enteen  papers  is:  laxatives,  43;  rheumatism  cures,  8;  kid¬ 
ney  trouble,  31;  cancer  cures,  8;  cold  cures,  20;  skin 
diseases,  26;  preparations  to  produce  abortions,  3;  catarrh 
cures,  7;  nervous  diseases,  6;  liniments,  1;  liver  diseases, 
8;  indigestion  cures,  15 ;  coughs,  2;  diseases  of  women,  5 ; 
cure  for  piles,  7 ;  hair  tonics,  7 ;  fat  reducers,  1 ;  diseases 
of  men,  6;  quack  medical  treatment,  6;  deafness,  1;  eye 
remedies,  1. 

The  following  tabulation  will  show  to  what  extent 
proprietary  medicines  are  being  advertised  in  Utah : 


Name  of  Paper. 

1 

Copies 

Examined 

Total 
number  of 
advertisements 

Number  of 
kinds  of 
advertisements 

Number  of 
inches  of 
advertisements 

Tooele  Transcript 

4 

15 

12 

56 

Park  Citv  Record 

—  6 

17 

8 

52 

Washington  County  News  _ 

5 

27 

20 

74 

Myton  Free  Press 

.  -  5 

Smithfield  Sentinel 

4 

34 

23 

120 

Ogden  Standard 

.  -  3 

3 

3 

4 

Wasatch  Wave 

1 

12 

9 

30 

Iron  Countv  Record 

1 

_ 

Price  News  Advocate 

1 

12 

7 

24 

Logan  Republican 

1 

Tri-Weekly  Journal,  Logan 

—  3 

5 

6 

20 

Provo  Post 

6 

5 

49 

Davis  Countv  Clipper 

1 

6 

5 

5* 

Salt  Lake  Tribune 

-  1 

21 

21 

102 

Herald-Republican 

1 

11 

11 

50 

Salt  Lake  Telepram 

1 

20 

20 

98 

Deseret  Evening  News 

1 

19 

19 

74 

Totals 

208 

161 

758 
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AN  INDICTMENT  OF  CULTURE. 

In  a  recent  conversation  a  woman  of  refinement  and 
culture  cited  the  case  of  a  brilliant  graduate  of  one  of 
our  eastern  universities.  A  leader  in  the  university  life 
at  home,  he  found  himself  hopelessly  outclassed  abroad 
because  he  lacked  culture  and  the  Rhodes  scholarship  sys¬ 
tem  was  faulted  for  it.  West  Point  was  criticized  because 
one  could  no  longer  feel  that  the  officers  it  turned  out 
were  gentlemen.  And  finally  the  fact  was  deplored  that 
so  many  men  had  the  vote  who  were  incapable  of  using 
it  properly. 

j  These  chance  remarks  gain  their  significance  from 
ithe  fact  that  they  represent  a  rather  typical  point  of 
wiew  on  the  part  of  people  of  culture.  The  pity  of  it  is 
That  those  who  are  interested  in  the  really  fine  things 
of  life  should  hold  that  trust  so  selfishly.  Being  so  con- 
!  centrated  on  the  glories  of  the  past  and  so  studiously 
ildetaching  themselves  from  the  problems  of  the  present, 
^'people  of  culture  have  the  unfortunate  habit  of  simply 
(deploring  things  that  are  wrong  or  else  of  reaching  down 
i,in  a  beneficent  way  to  adjust  things  for  the  common 

J  •  «  •  •  • 

|crowd  and  miss  entirely  the  possibilities  of  democratic 

i  development  and  control. 

• *  *■ 

J  From  such  a  group  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  a  place 
-llike  the  Henry  Street  settlement  in  New  York,  so  well 
1  described  in  Lillian  Wald’s  “The  House  on  Henry 

|i 

Street.”  In  that  group  of  men  and  women  who  in  the  past 
!  twenty  years  have,  starting  in  a  small  way,  instigated 
j  many  of  the  changes  that  have  transformed  the  east  side 
I  and. brought  its  people  into  the  full  life  of  the  nation,  one 
III  finds  a  spirit  of  optimism  and  broadness  of  vision  that  re- 

[1  stores  one’s  hope  in  the  future  of  America- 

\\ 
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There  is,  as  yet,  little  of  that  cultural  narrowness  ir 
the  West,  for  we  are  still  making  the  country  and  can-; 
not  yet  look  back  upon  our  handiwork  and  say  that  it  is 
good  and  deplore  the  advent  of  those  who  may  come  in  tc 
enjoy  the  blessings  we  have  created  without  being  able' 
to  sense  them  properly.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  lofty  stage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  never  will,  for 
we  can  rest  assured  that  when  that  attitude  prevails 
it  will  be  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  given  up  the  struggle' 
for  a  real  democracy  and  resigned  ourselves  to  a  fatuous 
enjoymient  of  our  cultural  halos,  unconcerned  with  the 
real  problems  of  our  day. 

The  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  country  require 
for  their  solution  the  concentrated  team  work  of  its  citi¬ 
zens.  They  are  not  to  be  solved  by  the  Olympic  utterances 
of  the  denizens  of  a  cultural  heaven,  or  by  the  business! 
man  who  hands  out,  after  hours,  those  counsels  which  are 
guaranteed  to  check  up  with  the  revelations  of  the  God 
of  Business.  It  is  only  when  those  selfish  interests  can 
be  laid  aside  and  the  great  ideals  of  our  developing  life 
can  be  held  clearly  before  us,  that  we  can  hope  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  foundation  broad  enough  to  carry  a  culture  that! 
will  be  sound. 


1 
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PREPAREDNESS. 


We  believe  in  military  training  camps  for  business 
men.  If  such  a  thing  as  war  had  never  been  known  we 
would  favor  military  drill  for  the  qualities  it  is  capable 
of  developing  in  men,  namely,  those  of  obedience  to  su¬ 
periors,  even  though  inferiors,  co-ordinated  action  by 
groups  of  men,  accuracy  and  nicety  of  muscular  move¬ 
ment,  thoroughness,  efficiency,  vigor  of  outdoor  life  and 
the  development  of  fortitude  by  living  close  toi  primitive 
conditions  of  life.  Then  there  is  the  flabby  business  man 
who  has  lolled  comfortably  his  spare  moments  out  amid 
the  flush  of  the  club’s  upholstered  chairs.  We  want  him 
.  to  live  dangerously  for  a  time.  We  itch  to  see  him  puff 
a  bit  in  the  strenuousity  of  camp  life  and  we  desire  that 
he  give  himself  pause  during  the  high-ball-drinking  win¬ 
ter  when  there  will  come  to  him  memories  of  short  wind 
and  a  tight  feeling  across  his  chest  which  he  felt  during 
the  camp  maneuvers  of  the  summer  before.  For  these 
reasons  the  managing  editor  has  agreed  to  enlist  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  permit — an  easy  pledge.  The  Utah  Survey 
association  has  decided  to  continue  the  usual  salaries  of 
the  members  of  the  Survey  staff  while  they  are  in  camp. 

Seriously  speaking,  this  issue  of  preparedness  is  the 
most  momentous  question  since  the  Civil  War.  We  are 
to  decide  whether  or  not  to  depart  from  our  national  tra¬ 
ditional  policy  to  which  we  have  adhered  with  the  pride 
of  an  ideal  for  over  a  century  and  a  quarter.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  gravely  what  effect  such  change  will  have 
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I  m  our  influence  toward  the  ideals  of  world  peace  and 
\  ;vhat  position,  it  will,  out  of  necessity  and  circumstances 
t  trising  therefrom,  require  us  to  assume  in  world  affairs 
ind  world  politics.  We  must  also  ask  ourselves  none 
[he  less  seriously  what  its  internal  effect  will  be  on  us  as 
ji  nation.  How  will  we  or  our  successors  view,  fifty 
wears  hence,  our  acts  of  today?  They  will  be  able  to 
tay,  perhaps,  that  we  either  made  a  colossal  blunder  or 
hat  we  showed  great  wisdom. 

The  pacifists  predict  peace  and  rest  their  arguments 
pn  this  prediction.  But  with  the  title  of  nations  to  ‘‘places 
n  the  sun”  and  the  question  of  how  big  a  place  in  the 
jsun  these  nations  may  desire,  still  unsettled,  the  pacifists 
(Inust  admit  that  there  is  doubt  concerning  their  predic- 
j:ions.  This  being  the  case,  the  statement  of  ex-Secretary 
parrison  that  “between  resting  upon  prediction  or  upon 
jpreparedness,  wisdom  would  not  hesitate,”  is  not  with¬ 
out  conviction.  President  Wilson  tells  us  that  he  knows 
1  .  . 

iiof  certain  things  about  which  he  cannot  now  inform  us 
'and  we  must  believe  that  the  state  department  has  a 
;more  intimate  knowledge  of  world  affairs  than  we  have. 

While  the  policy  of  preparedness  presents  an  issue  of 
the  deepest  import,  no  less  grave  is  the  question  of  man¬ 
ner,  method  and  degree.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the 
igreatest  diversity  of  opinion  and  it  is  here  that  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  our  heads  and  not 
:be  stampeded  into  a  programme  which  will  prove  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  country.  If;, you  discuss  the  question  with 
nine  of  your  intelligent  friends  you  will  find  nine  different 
opinions  or  the  lack  of  nine  opinions.  There  will  usu- 
ially  be  plenty  of  platitudes  about  preparedness,  but  not 
one  has  thought  over  the  question  of  means  or  degree  of 
preparedness. 

i  President  Wilson  first  accepted  Mr.  Garrison’s  plan 
for  a  continental  army,  then  was  forced,  by  expediency, 
to  abandon  this  idea  and  to  sacrifice  the  ablest  man  in 
jthe  cabinet.  General  Wood,  having  been  for  a  continen¬ 
tal  army,  also  deserts  the  plan  and  is  now  (we  mean  at 
I  the  last  time  we  heard)  against  it.  Lieut.-Col.  W.  G. 
I  Hoan  wants  1,025,000  regulars  at  once;  Mr.  Garrison 

i  wanted  133,000  per  year  for  three  years  with  40,000  for 
jthe  regular  army  at  once;  Senator  Chamberlain  asks  for 
I  175,000  men;  General  Macomb  for  202,000;  General 
j  Wood  for  220,000  plus  45,000  reserve  officers ;  the  General 
j  Staff  wants  500,000 ;  Congressman  Mann  from  250,000  to 

ii  500,000  men,  and  thus  it  goes. 

As  to  our  navy,  there  is  a  fairly  general  agreement 
!'  that  it  should  be  brought  up  to  the  top  notch  of  efficiency 
I  and  made  larger  in  the  number  of  its  units  and  in  the 
;  personnel  of  its  operating  force.  But  there  is  disagree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  various  kinds  of 
units.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  naval  experts 
I  have  twice  reversed  themselves.  At  the  outset  of  the  war 
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it  was  their  opinion  that  the  superdreadnought  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  navy.  Later  the  submarine  with  its  prob- ' 
able  developments  was  said  to  have  made  the  large  battle¬ 
ship  obsolete  but  now  ag'ain  the  latter  is  spoken  of  as  : 
the  backbone  of  the  navy.  And  these  changes  of  mind 
have  been  based  on  actual  experience.  Then  there  is  talk  | 
of  the  need  of  battle  cruisers ;  Senator  Lodge  is  certain 
that  we  have  not  a  cruiser  within  five  knots  of  the  speed  j 
of  the  Blticher  which  perished  because  of  lack  of  speed.  I 
On  the  need  of  an  increased  fleet  of  auxiliaries,  aero-  ■ 
planes  and  submarines  there  seems  to  be  substantial 
unanimity.  No  one  really  knows  what  developments  i 
naval  warfare  will  bring  forth  in  the  next  year.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  wait  for  a  year  before  voting  a  fixed  1 
programme  of  an  extensive  nature,  the  execution  of 
which,  between  Congresses  may,  in  the  light  of  devel¬ 
opments,  be  foolish? 

In  this  question  of  defense  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  best  sort  of  preparedness  is  that  which  educates 
the  people  to  a  conscious  regard  for  the  ideals  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  which  builds  up  the  happiness  and  homes  of 
the  working  classes.  One  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the 
present  war  is  that  the  call  to  men,  through  patriotism, 
to  defend  their  homes  and  ideals  meets  with  a  feebler  re¬ 
sponse  when  thousands  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
home  and  where  ideals  seem  good  only  for  Sunday  ser¬ 
mons  and  after  dinner  oratory.  All  social  workers  keenly 
deplore  the  postponement  of  the  great  constructive  meas¬ 
ures  to  which  they  have  been  gradually  leading  the  nation 
for  years.  It  is  felt  that  every  dollar  which  goes  into  the 
military  is  diverted  from  the  social  needs.  And  it  is  only  i 
because  we  feel  that  there  is  a  duty  to  secure  beyond  all 
doubt  what  we  have  already  accomplished  along  the 
lines  of  democratic  ideals  and  to  insure  the  opportunity 
for  continuing  progress  according  to  our  own  cherished 
ideals  of  liberty  and  national  life,  that  we  can  at  all  speak 
in  favor  of  preparedness. 


THE  SHIELDS  POWER  BILL. 

On  March  8th  of  this  year  the  United  States  Senate 
passed  the  Shields  Power  bill,  technically  known  as  bill 
(S-3331),  to  amend  an  act  entitled,  “An  act  to  regulate 
the  construction  of  dams  across  navigable  waters,”  ap¬ 
proved  June  21,  1906,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved 
June  23,  1910,  to  provide  for  the  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  waterways  for  the  use  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  grant  to  persons  or  associations  possessing  the  proper 
qualifications,  the  right  to  construct,  maintain  and  op¬ 
erate  dams  or  diversion  structures  and  accessory  works, 
under  conditions  named  in  the  bill,  for  the  development 
and  improvement  of  navigation  and  for  water  power  and 
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other  purposes.  The  bill  was  ably  debated  in  the  Senate 
tor  almost  a  month.  The  importance  of  water-power 
development  in  the  future  was  not  exaggerated  in  these 
debates.  He  who,  in  the  future,  controls  the  hydro¬ 
electric  power  of  the  country  will  have  a  control  over  the 
development  of  industry  second  only  to  the  power  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  railroads  in  the  days  before  the  organization 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Undoubtedly,  hydro-electric  power  will  be  the  mo¬ 
tive  power  of  the  future.  Without  regulation  the  owners 
of  the  hydro-electric  power  could  well  nigh  control  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  By  discriminating  between  users 
or  by  a  denial  of  use,  a  power  trust  could  make  or  un¬ 
make  industries,  could  build  up  or  allow  to  languish 
whole  communities. 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  provided  for  no 
adequate  return  to  the  government  for  the  privileges 
which  were  granted  by  it,  nor  for  control  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  charges  to  the  consumer  for  the  use  of  power. 
It  provided  for  recapture  by  the  government  at  the  end 
of  fifty  years,  but  only  on  payment  of  the  “fair  value” 
of  the  property,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  franchise 
granted  by  the  government.  The  United  States,  if  it 
desires  to  exercise  its  rights  to  recapture,  must  take  over 
at  its  “fair  value”  all  the  property  dependent  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  its  usefulness  “upon  the  rights  granted 
under  the  bill.”  This  indefinite  provision  may  require 
the  United  States  to  pay  for  distant  trolley  systems,  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  plants  and  hundreds  of  miles  of  transmission 
because  such  property  may  be  dependent  for  its  useful¬ 
ness  on  the  rights  granted  under  the  bill.  The  practical 
working  out  of  this  proviso  may  amount  to  granting  the 
permittee  a  perpetual  franchise. 

In  arriving  at  the  “fair  value”  of  the  property  to 
be  recaptured,  value  due  to  intangible  factors  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  government  may  have  to  pay  for  the  en¬ 
hanced  value  of  the  physical  property,  including  rights 
of  way,  due  to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  region 
supplied  with  the  electric  power,  and  also  for  value 
created  by  the  business  (going  concern  value). 

Attempts  were  made  by  Senator  Cummings  to  limit 
the  value,  on  recapture,  to  the  value  of  the  physical  prop¬ 
erty,  and  by  Senator  Walsh  to  make  the  price  of  recap¬ 
ture,  the  original  cost  of  the  plant  plus  improvements. 
Both  amendments  were  rejected. 

It  is  contended  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  that  the 
rates  to  the  consumer  may  be  regulated  by  State  Utility 
Commissions.  But  the  government  is  more  free  from 
the  devices  and  drawbacks  which  prevent  state  commis¬ 
sions  from  accurately  or  responsively  functioning  in  those 
matters.  Moreover,  in  states  like  Utah,  where  every  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  a  Public  Util- 
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ities  Commission,  what  is  there  to  regulate  the  rates  to 
the  consumer? 

It  was  contended  that  these  amendments  would  pre¬ 
vent  capital  from  indulging  in  power  projects.  The  an¬ 
swer  was  well  made  that  in  France,  Norway,  Canada 
and  other  countries,,  capital  was  not  shy  under  similar 
provisions.  The  development  of  our  water  power  should 
indeed  be  fostered  and  the  broad  intent  back  of  the  bill 
may  have  been  a  good  one,  but  its  provisions  seem  too 
much  calculated  to  hand  over  a  great  part  of  the  water 
power  of  the  country  to  the  perpetual  private  ownership 
of  a  certain  small  group  of  big  water  power  men  with¬ 
out  properly  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  public.  The 
desired  changes  may  be  made  in  the  House  if  the  public 
would  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  bill  to  write  to  their 
Congressman  demanding  such  changes. 

Those  of  our  readers  who,  perchance,  may  won¬ 
der  how  this  bill  is  related  to  the  civic  or  social  field  in 
Utah,  we  ask  to  reconsider  this  editorial  twenty  years 
from  now.  The  answer,  if  this  bill  passes,  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  their  daily  lives. 


ARMED  OR  UNARMED? 

By  Paul  Jones. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  publicity  agencies  of 
the  country  have  taken  up  the  agitation  for  military  pre¬ 
preparedness  is  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
day.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  is  advocating  it;  all  the  magazines  are  run¬ 
ning  lurid  articles  on  the  subject,  the  movies  daily  send 
out  their  S.  O.  S.  call,  and  even  the  street  car  signs  bear 
the  same  message.  The  army  men  are  lecturing  night 
and  day  on  its  necessity;  organizations  of  leading  cit¬ 
izens  have  been  formed  to  further  it;  the  mayors  of  the 
country  have  had  their  fares  paid  to  St.  Louis  to  get 
the  proper  instruction ;  the  universities  have  thrown  their 
influence  into  the  campaign  and  thousands  of  students 
are  drilling.  All  of  our  ex-presidents  have  taken  the 
platform  for  it  with  either  well-weighed  words  or  heated 
invective,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  the  President  him¬ 
self  has  gone  over  to  the  movement  and  is  unsheathing 
the  valorous  sword  of  oratory  in  an  effort  to  make  up 
for  his  former  so-called  “anemic”  and  “spineless”  at¬ 
titude.  And,  finally,  there  are  not  lacking  leaders  of  the 
Church,  bishops,  priests  and  deacons,  to  urge  on  the 
faithful  to  their  duty. 

Why  is  this  so?  The  question  is  a  fair  one-  There 
must  be  some  reason  back  of  this  tremendous  agitation ; 
and,  shutting  our  ears  to  all  slanders  upon  the  munition 
manufacturers,  and  assuming  the  sincerity  of  those  in 
the  movement,  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  unthink¬ 
ing  masses  are  so  oblivious  to  the  dangers  of  our  situa¬ 
tion  that  they  must  be  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the 
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I  great  leaders  of  thought  and  moulders  of  public  opinion 
'  in  the  country  have  undertaken  to  do  their  duty  in  that 
I  respect. 

However,  William  Ewart  Gladstone  once  said :  ‘T 
|i  painfully  reflect  that  in  almost  every  great  political  con- 
I  troversy  of  the  last  fifty  years,  the  leisured  classes,  the 
I  educated  classes,  the  wealthy  classes,  the  titled  classes,, 
have  been  in  the  wrong.”  With  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reflec- 
I  tion  in  mind,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  whether 
perhaps  the  great  thinking  upper  classes  in  this  coun- 
1  try  are  not  making  a  mistake  in  this  agitation.  Inves- 
I  tigation  may  show  that  the  unthinking  masses  are  not 
I  without  som^ething  to  be  said  on  their  side. 

Put  in  black  and  white  the  reason  for  military  pre¬ 
paredness  in  this  country  must  be  either  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  or  principle,  or  both ;  and  in  order  to  get 
the  full  force  of  the  reasons,  we  will  let  the  advocates 
of  preparedness  present  the  arguments  for  it  themselves. 

Joseph  Medill  Patterson  states  the  case  for  expe¬ 
diency  in  his  “The  Note  Book  of  a  Neutral,”  when  he 
says,  quoting  him  generally,  that  we  are  truly  in  a 
precarious  position.  We  have  wounded  Germany  be- 
I  yond  her  power  to  forgive.  She  believes  that  without 
our  munitions  she  could  win  surely.  She  sees  us  as  one 
of  the  allies,  supplying  the  fighting  forces  with  food  and 
I  ammunition.  She  sees  us  as  one  of  the  allies  too  cow- 
I  ardly  to  fight,  but  skulking  in  the  background,  coining 
the  blood  of  German  soldiers  into  American  gold.  Add 
!  to  that  the  fact  that  we  have  earned  England’s  contempt 
i  and  annoyance  at  having  been  held  up  or  “blackmailed,” 

!  as  the  English  put  it  in  private  conversation,  for  double 
price  in  time  of  need,  and  another  danger  looms  up. 
Then  there  is  Japan,  now  dominated  by  descendants  of 
the  old  Samurai,  a  caste  more  martial  even  than  the 
Prussian  junkers.  Under  the  influence  of  this  caste  the 
Japanese  have  engaged  in  five  wars  in  the  past  twenty- 
one  years,  and  all  have  been  glorious  and  profitable. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  have 
turned  pacifist  since  their  latest,  easiest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  victory  a  year  ago,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  they 
like  fighting  and  dislike  us,  we  are  the  next  logical  vic- 
.  tim,  being  a  near  neighbor,  unmilitary  and  rich — a  won¬ 
derful  nation  to  loot. 

Such  is  the  situation,  according  to  Mr.  Patterson, 
that  confronts  us  at  the  present  time-  With  this  war 
spirit  abroad  in  the  world,  with  the  great  nations  justly 
k  incensed  at  us,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  would  be 
iij  an  easy  prize  for  an  unscrupulous  nation  or  combination 
i  of  nations,,  it  would  seem  to  be  simply  the  part  of  com- 

ij  mon  sense  so  to  increase  our  army  and  navy  and  gen- 
j  eral  defences  that  we  may  not  become  a  prey  to  the 
w  spoiler. 
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As  regards  the  principle  of  the  matter,  we  may 
quote  the  words  of  Cleveland  Moffatt,  who  says :  “There 
are  cases  where  every  noble  sentiment  would  imipell  a 
nation  to  go  to  war.  A  solemn  promise  broken,  a  de¬ 
liberate  insult  to  the  flag,  an  act  of  intolerable  bullying, 
some  wicked  purpose  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  weaker  nations — anything,  in  short,  that 
flaunted  the  national  honor  or  imperiled  the  national 
integrity  would  be  a  call  to  war  that  must  be  heeded  by 
valiant  and  high-souled  citizens  in  all  lands.”  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  too,  to  recall  the  words  of  John  Ruskin,  the 
apostle  of  art  and  spirituality:  “All  the  pure  and  noble 
arts  of  peace,”  he  says,  “are  founded  on  war.  No  great 
art  ever  rose  on  earth  but  among  a  nation  of  soldiers. 
There  is  no  great  art  possible  to  a  nation  but  that  which 
is  based  on  battle.  When  I  tell  you  that  war  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  arts,  I  m'ean  also  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  high  virtues  and  faculties  of  men.” 
That  expression  of  a  peaceful  Englishman  is  even  more 
thoroughgoing  than  Bernhardi’s :  “War  is  a  fiery  cru¬ 
cible,  a  terrible  training  school  through  which  the  world 
has  grown  better.”  Must  we  not,  then,  if  we  are  to  call 
ourselves  a  nation  of  men  and  keep  our  standing  in  the 
world,  prepare  to  defend  our  honor  and  do  our  part  in 
the  advancement  of  mankind?  It  is  a  matter  of  princi¬ 
ple  that  we  make  every  preparation  to  defend  and  pre¬ 
serve  our  liberties. 

To  consider  the  first  point,  is  it  really  expedient  for 
our  country  to  embark  on  an  extended  program  of 
preparedness?  There  are  serious  reasons  for  believing 
that  such  a  program  would  not  only  not  secure  for  us 
the  blessings  of  peace  but  would  also  bring  upon  us 
certain  evils  of  a  serious  nature.  And,  further,  there  is 
another  reasonable  course  that  might  be  followed  that 
would  promise  a  much  greater  security  without  the  at¬ 
tendant  evils  of  military  preparedness. 

The  history  of  the  past  and  the  experience  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  present  war  are  sufficiently  con¬ 
clusive  as  to  military  preparedness  preventing  war.  It 
does  not  do  it.  It  may,  however,  save  a  nation  from  some 
of  the  disasters  of  war,  when  it  comes,  but  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  thorough-going  nature  of  that  prepared¬ 
ness.  The  more  nearly  we  approached  the  German  ideal 
of  subordinating  everything  to  the  military  strength  of 
the  nation,  the  greater  would  be  our  security  in  time  of 
war.  Anything  less  than  the  most  complete  military 
preparation  would  only  invite  war  and  expose  our  weak¬ 
ness- 

The  wisdom  of  such  a  program  of  preparedness  may 
again  be  questioned  on  the  ground  of  expediency  because 
of  its  results  on  our  country.  The  millions  or  billions  of 
dollars  that  it  would  cost  would  mean  that  much  taken 
from  public  works,  education,  conservation  and  all  the 
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Other  progressive  movements  upon  which  we  have  em- 
:  barked,  unless  we  should  consent  to  a  much  heavier 
!  burden  of  taxation,  equally  as  great  an  evil.  It  would 
,  mean  the  giving  up  of  many  of  our  democratic  ideals, 
for  it  is  the  judgment  of  experts  that  efficient  military 
i  organization  and  democratic  management  do  not  go 
I  together.  It  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds 
;  of  thousands  of  men  from  productive  labor,,  impair  still 
ji  further  the  home  life  of  the  nation  and  increase  the  evils 
I  of  prostitution.  Surely  it  is  not  expedient  to  threaten  so 
seriously  those  things  for  which  our  nation  stands  in  a 
vain  effort  to  preserve  them,  if  any  other  more  hopeful 
'  course  is  possible. 

That  more  hopeful  course  is  this.  Let  us  use  every 
j  effort  to  buiM  up  friendly  relations  with  foreign  countries 
and  dispel  the  misunderstandings  that  exist  and  are  a 
!  constant  source  of  danger.  Instead  of  spending  $6,000,000 
for  a  new  battleship  on  account  of  suspicion  of  Japan’s 
motives,  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  spend  that 
amount  on  a  commission  that  would  work  to  bring  about 
j  a  better  understanding  between  the  two  countries.  In- 
|:  stead  of  leaving  the  manufacturer  of  war  munitions  in 
the  hands  of  private  individuals,  who  may  not  be  averse 
to  stimulating  war  scar,es,  let  the  government  take  over 
that  branch  of  industry.  If  our  colonial  possessions 
constitute  a  danger,  let  us  work  progressively  toward 
i  putting  them  on  an  independent  basis.  If  our  Monroe 
i  Doctrine  seems  to  make  preparation  necessary  to  de- 
;  fend  the  South  American  republics,  let  us  substitute 
for  it  a  democratic  union  of  all  the  American  republics 
such  as  has  been  foreshadowed  in  President  Wilson’s 
A.  B.  C.  gatherings.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  now  more 
J  likely  to  bring  us  trouble  with  those  other  republics 
I  than  with  Europe,  and  they,  in  turn,  would  much  pre- 
i  fer  to  have  extended  to  them  the  hand  of  a  friend  than 
j,  the  protecting  arm  of  a  self-appointed  guardian.  Above 
all,  let  us,  in  this  emergency,  strive  to  keep  cool  and 
refuse  to  follow  the  terror-stricken  stampede  of  the  na¬ 
tions.  At  the  close  of  this  war  the  peoples  of  Europe 
will  be  more  than  ever  ready  for  a  good  excuse  to  drop 
;  their  soul-killing  military  burdens  and  will  gladly  meet 
our  country  more  than  half  way  if  she  approaches  them 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  understand  and  co-operate  with 
them  and  not  to  exploit  their  weakness-  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  more  likely  achieve  the  welfare  of  our 
j  country;  it  would  enable  us  to  develop  along  sound 
I  lines,  and  it  points  the  way  as  well  to  the  peace  of  the 
I  world.  In  a  word,  the  highest  expediency  dictates  such 
a  policy. 

But  people  of  character  do  not  lay  their  plans  in 
terms  of  expediency,  they  want  to  rest  upon  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  conduct.  Can  we  afford,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
to  give  up  our  contention  that  we  will  defend  our  homes 
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and  liberties  against  all  comers?  Looked  at  squarely 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  nation  which  through 
cowardice  refused  to  fight  when  a  crisis  came  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  risk  being  looted  rather  than  to  defend  itself, 
hoping  in  that  way  to  fare  better,  would  earn  the  scorn 
of  the  world.  Perhaps  there  are  some  people  who  would 
advocate  such  a  a  policy,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
could  be  justified  on  any  grounds,  Christian  or  heathen. 

There  is  an  alternative,  however.  Instead  of  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  resent  every  slight  or  affront  by  force  of 
arms,  which  would  bring  on  war,  or  lying  down  supinely 
at  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  we  could  give  ourselves 
unsparingly  and  constructively  to  the  elimination  of 
those  difficulties  and  misunderstandings  that  are  so  often 
the  cause  of  war.  By  remodeling  our  economic  policy 
at  home  and  ceasing  to  exploit  the  weakness  of  other 
nations  abroad,  the  sins  that  we  are  daily  committing 
against  those  nations  could  be  eliminated,  and  it  would 
then  be  possible  for  such  nations  to  accept  in  good  faith 
an  announcement  that  we  would  put  ourselves  before 
the  world  as  not  taking  a  stand  on  military  force.  Such 
a  declaration  consistently  adhered  to  would  without 
doubt  call  forth  in  time  similar  action  on  the  part  of 
other  nations.  While  involving  a  risk  and  requiring  a 
high  form  of  courage,  such  a  policy  has  the  advantage 
of  being  entirely  in  harmony  with  what  various  sciences 
lead  us  to  expect  of  the  human  progress  of  the  future. 

Prof.  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  in  his  little  book,  ‘‘Beyond 
War,”  published  in  1912,  shows  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  biology  human  progress  is  in  lines  away  from 
war.  He  says :  “Man  is  an  incident  of  organic  evolution, 
and  at  bottom  and  in  all  great  things  his  body  and  his 
nature  are  the  product  of  this  Genius  of  Life.  And  just 
as  Evolution  made  him,  with  his  need,  a  Fighter,  and 
taught  him  War,  so  now,  with  the  passing  of  this  need, 
with  the  substitution  of  reason  and  altruism  for  instinct 
and  egoism.  Evolution  will  make  him  a  man  of  peace 
and  good  will,  and  will  take  War  from  him.” 

Economically,,  too,  we  are  moving  away  from  war* 
Every  bit  of  progress  that  brings  the  workers,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers,  the  scientists,  and  all  the  people  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  nations  of  the  world  closer  together  is  an  additional 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  war.  People  whose  interests  are 
identical  cannot  keep  up  the  fighting  attitude  very  long 
after  they  become  aware  of  that  fact. 

Religiously,  as  well,  the  day  of  fighting  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  almost  over.  There  are  many 
consciences  troubling  their  owners  these  days  when  a 
man  is  required  to  advocate  a  gospel  of  love  and  believe 
in  the  propriety  of  exterminating  his  enemies  at  the  same 
time.  Without  any  criticism  of  those  sincere  followers 
of  Christ  in  the  past  who  went  to  war  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  doing  Him  service,  it  is  sufficient  only  to 
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remark  that  a  new  revelation  has  come  to  the  heart  of 
humanity  such  that  never  again  can  we  lightly  embark 
on  a  campaign  of  destruction  and  feel  that  it  is  pleasing 
to  God. 

Is  it  high  principle,  then,  to  advocate  a  course  of 
action  that  contravenes  the  conclusions  of  biological 
science  with  regard  to  the  race,  that  is  contrary  to  the 
trend  of  economic  development,  and  that  rides  rough 
shod  over  the  moral  principles  of  the  one  Teacher  all 
the  nations  profess  to  revere?  Some  day  a  nation  will  be 
big  enough  and  great  enough  to  take  its  .stand  fearlessly 
before  the  world,  unarmed ;  risking  its  welfare  and  exis¬ 
tence  for  the  sake  of  a  vision  of  human  progress  en¬ 
dorsed  by  all  the  science  of  the  day  and  approved  by  the 
hearts  of  Christian  people  everywhere.  Only  by  work¬ 
ing  for  that  end,  and  definitely  setting  out  to  accom¬ 
plish  it,  is  there  hope  of  success.  It  involves  a  readiness 
to  take  the  risk  which  accompanies  it.  It  might  be  a 
glorious  success  or  it  might  be  a  glorious  failure.  Surely 
even  the  latter  would  be  better  than  to  follow  the  course 
of  military  preparedness  which  means  a  certain  loss, 
whatever  the  final  outcome,  and  is  at  the  same  timie  a 
rejection  of  the  highest  principles  of  life  and  action.  It 
would  be  a  great  day  for  America  if,  instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  the  cheap  cheers  of  flag  waving  jingoes,  the  United 
States  could  rise  to  its  opportunity  and  bravely  take  such 
a  noble  stand  as  would  mark  it  forever  as  a  high-minded 
nation  and  earn  for  it  the  thankful  plaudits  of  posterity. 


SOCIOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF  MORMONISM. 

By  Levi  Edgar  Young. 

Mormonism  calls  every  man,  woman,  and  child  into 
the  field  of  constructive  social  activity.  It  stands  broadly 
upon  the  principle  that  every  person  is  a  child  of  the  liv¬ 
ing  God,  and  is  endowed  b}^  His  Creator  with  free-will 
to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  intelligence  and 
ignorance,  light  and  darkness-  Mormonism  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  utilitarian-idealistic  religion;  and  holds  that  the 
earth  is  to  be  redeemed  and  made  a  paradise  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Him  who  gave  us  eternal  life.  This  earthly  para¬ 
dise  will  be  the  result  of  man’s  work  in  all  the  land,  the 
building  of  beautiful  homes  and  cities,  the  redemption  of 
the  land  into  fields  of  plenty,  the  perfecting  of  machinery 
for  our  growing  economic  demands,  the  learning  and 
living  of  the  laws  which  will  preserve  the  sanctity  of  our 
bodies  and  souls ;  and  the  contributing  of  our  higher  life 
to  the  homje,  state,  and  nation.  The  Mormon  people 
began  life  with  a  large  idealism,  an  idealism  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  :  “Remember  faith, 
virtue,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  brotherly  kind¬ 
ness,  godliness,  charity,  humility,  diligence.”  To  perfect 
life,  every  member  of  the  Church  must  live  the  princi¬ 
ples  expressed  by  these  words.  The  Mormon  does  not 
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approach  the  world  in  the  sense  that  God’s  children 
have  all  gone  wrong,  and  cannot  be  redeemed,  but  with 
the  larger  vision,  that  man  is  looking  toward  his  God 
for  light  and  truth,  which  gives  him  God,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  which  enter  as  a  dynamic  force  into  all  of 
his  activities.  Holding  firmly  to  the  belief  that  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Christ  is  eminently  creative  and  constructive,  Mor- 
monism  stands  in  its  social  aspect  as  a  religion  which 
not  only  discovers  the  wrongs  afflicting  humanity,  but 
applies  the  practical  Christian  doctrines  to  the  problems 
with  intelligence  and  persistency,  which  makes  much  of 
personality  and  emphasizes  the  sacredness  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  I  think  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  human  society 
is  in  a  state  of  demoralization,  and  the  most  terrible  in¬ 
dictment  today  against  the  Christian  denominations  is 
the  fact  that  they  fail  to  solve  the  social  problems.  They 
have  no  constructive  programme  conducive  to  a  larger 
peace  and  hope  for  men,  for  they  are  founded  upon  an 
apotheosis  of  doctrine,  formal  and  out  of  harmony  with 
our  present  day  ideals  and  demands. 

The  very  spirit  of  the  organization  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  makes  it  imiperative  that  every  member  of 
it  becomes  a  worker,  which  is  conducive  at  the  outset 
to  a  larger  hope  and  life.  Every  man  holds  himself 
a  minister  of  God,  and  opens  his  intellectuality  and  makes 
himself  morally  qualified  to  assume  his  divine  call.  Yet 
this  state  of  mind  is  not  a  resultant  of  dogmatism,  nor 
of  dogmatically  emotional  interpretation  of  life.  It  is  a 
mind  of  the  critically-intellectual  type,  resulting  from 
the  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  idealism  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole,  giving  them  the  joy  of  newly  awakened 
powers. 

Practically  every  man  in  the  Mormon  Church  holds 
the  priesthood  of  God.  This  is  fraught  with  meaning. 
A  man  with  such  power  must  live  always  according  to 
the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  must  therefore  be  an  ex¬ 
emplary  citizen.  He  knows  that  the  glory  of  man  is 
his  intelligence,  and  that,  “Whatever  principles  of  in¬ 
telligence  we  attain  unto  in  this  life,  will  rise  with  us 
in  the  resurrection.”  He  is  directed  by  his  faith  in  God 
in  all  his  daily  work ;  he  develops  the  larger  altruism) 
which  alone  can  discover  the  social  ills  of  his  fellow 
beings-  With  such  ideals,  he  is  working  co-operatively 
within  the  Church  to  perfect  the  five  basic  institutions 
of  civilization ;  the  family,  the  church,  the  state,  the 
school,  and  the  industrial  life. 

In  Mormonism,  woman  is  emancipated  and  her  work 
is  idealized.  She  takes  her  place  beside  her  husband 
as  a  real  help-mate.  She  enters  civic  and  political  life, 
and  her  social  privileges  have  ever  been  held  sacred. 
The  history  of  the  Church  shows  that  it  has  encouraged 
the  individuation  of  woman  as  well  as  her  sacred  in¬ 
fluence  in  society.  The  ideal  of  the  family  rests  upon  an 
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eternal  parenthood,  which  loves  children,  and  gives 
them  a  welcome  at  the  family  hearth.  The  parents  live 
for  their  children,  and  the  home  is  a  happy  social  and 
religious  unit.  In  fact,  the  Mormon  home  socializes  the 
religious  idealism  of  the  people  which  is  perfect¬ 
ing  the  common  human  life.  In  every  ward  of  the 
Church,  a  parent’s  class  has  been  organized  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  of  married  life  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  home.  In  one  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
stakes  recently,  the  classes  discussed  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  ''Proper  Care  of  the  Baby,”  "The  Unruly  Boy/’ 
"Proper  Games  for  Children,”  "Friendship  Between  Pa¬ 
rents  and  Children,”  "Proper  Amusements  for  Children.” 
Good  results  have  already  been  noted  from  this  work 
of  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  a  higher  ideal  of  parenthood 
is  taught  to  old  and  young  alike.  The  parent  classes 
now  number  thousands  of  members,  and  they  are  grad¬ 
ually  sifting  out  the  errors  of  parenthood.  The  Mormon 
parent  loves  children  to  come  into  the  world  as  a  result 
of  the  solemn  joy  of  creative  purpose.  Professor  Peabody 
of  Harvard  University  says  that  the  "family  is  the  world’s 
first  and  greatest  venture  in  altruism.  Its  permanent 
foundation  is  nothing  less  than  a  self-forgetting  love, 
which  gives  itself  to  its  partner  without  computation  of 
gain.  It  is  safe  when  it  is  prized  for  what  one  can  give 
to  it.”  In  the  light  of  Mormon  doctrine :  "Man  in  his 
fulness  is  a  two-fold  organization — male  and  female- 
Either  being  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  measure  of  its  cre¬ 
ation  alone,  it  requires  the  union  of  the  two  to  complete 
man  in  the  image  of  God.  Outside  of  marriage,  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  man  is  incomplete.”  The  bond  for  eternity 
makes  marriage  to  the  Mormon  most  sacred,  and  this 
very  idea  is  conducive  to  high  moral  standards  within 
the  home.  A  movement  has  been  recently  inaugurated 
which  makes  it  imperative  for  the  father  of  the  family 
to  have  a  night  at  home  with  his  wife  and  all  his  child¬ 
ren.  It  is  the  social  evening  for  the  family.  As  head  of 
the  household,  the  father  calls  upon  the  children  for  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  entertainment,  and  after  talks  with  them 
about  their  activities  and  purposes  in  life,  he  closes  the 
evening’s  pleasure  with  a  sacred  hymn  and  prayer  to  God. 
Parents  are  living  closer  to  their  children ;  children  in 
turn  are  coming  to  have  greater  love  and  respect  for  the 
parents.  Disobedience  in  the  Mormon  home  among 
children  is  destined  to  be  minimized.  The  home  among 
the  Mormon  people  has  many  influences  that  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  culture.  From  nearly  every  household  one 
or  more  boys  go  into  the  mission  field  to  spend  all  the 
way  from  two  to  four  years  of  their  youth.  At  one  time 
over  1,500  young  men  were  laboring  in  the  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  one  can  well  imagine  the  train¬ 
ing  this  would  be  to  them.  They  come  in  touch  with 
the  art  galleries  of  the  larger  cities ;  they  visit  the  schools 
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and  universities,  where  lectures  are  often  heard ;  they 
learn  the  music  of  Wagner,  Beethoven  and  Mozart;  they 
visit  the  homes  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  partake 
of  the  spirit  of  their  teachings;  they  note  new  customs 
and  ideals,  and  finally  return  to  their  native  State  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  larger  life  and  a  bolder  spirit  for 
social  and  civil  activities.  It  may  be  truthfully  said 
about  the  youth  of  Utah  that  they  are  readers  of  books 
and  lovers  of  good  literature  and  art. 

It  would  require  much  space  to  describe  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  the  various  associations  and  divisions  of  the 
priesthood.  Of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  there  are  the 
deacons,  teachers,  and  priests ;  of  the  Melchizedek :  eld¬ 
ers,  seventies  and  high  priests.  All  of  these  are  organ¬ 
ized  into  various  quorums ;  all  are  pursuing  definite  lines 
of  work  that  are  conducive  to  their  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment.  For  example,  there  are  one  hundred  and  ninety 
quorums  of  Seventy,  comprising  nearly  eleven  thousand 
men.  These  quorums  have  their  regular  outline  for 
study,  and  teachers  have  charge  of  the  work.  They  have 
not  only  used  text  books  for  study,  but  most  of  the 
quorums,  if  not  all,  have  begun  the  acquiring  of  a  good 
library  of  historical,  philosophic,  and  religious  books. 
Every  seventy  has  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
brother,  and  when  a  father  and  husband  is  absent  in 
the  mission  field,  he  knows  that  his  family  will  be  visited 
and  helped  by  his  brethren.  The  motto  of  the  Seventies 
is,  “To  become  a  ‘Seventy’  means  mental  activity,  intel¬ 
lectual  development,  and  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
power.”  In  an  outline  and  text  used  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1910-1911,  the  doctrine  of  Deity  was  discussed. 
Not  only  was  the  Mormon  conception  of  deity  present¬ 
ed,  but  all  the  ancient  and  modern  conceptions  of  God 
were  studied,  including  those  of  Spinoza,  Locke,  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Spencer,  and  Fiske  of 
the  modern  school.  The  analysis  of  the  various  theories 
was  clear  and  scholarly,  and  it  meant  that  11,000  men 
of  one  organization  alone  in  the  priesthood  were  receiv-' 
ing  a  knowledge  in  the  fundamentals  of  philosophy  and 
metaphysics.  When  one  realizes  that  in  every  quorum 
are  all  classes  of  men,  the  banker,  doctor,  lawyer,  pro¬ 
fessor,  mason,  carpenter,  street  sweeper,  etc.,  one  may 
sense  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  that 
Mormonism  is  capable  of  engendering  in  the  human 
heart. 

The  interesting  social  organizations  of  the  Church, 
however,  are  the  Auxiliary  societies  comprising  the  Re¬ 
lief  Society,  the  Young  Ladies’  and  Young  Men’s  Mu¬ 
tual  Improvement  Associations,  the  Sunday  School,  the 
Primary  Association,  the  Religion  Classes,  and  Genea¬ 
logical  Society.  These  are  all,  with  one  exception,  es¬ 
sentially  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  and  the  children; 
but  the  Relief  Society  is  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
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Ijing  to  the  poor  and  needy,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
I  comforting  the  sorrowing  soul.  The  enrollment  in  the 
I  Young  Ladies’  and  Young  Men’s  organization  together 
l|is  over  70,000  boys  and  girls.  In  every  ward  of  the 
Church,  of  which  there  are  777,  there  is  such  a  society 
for  both  the  girls  and  boys.  Meetings  are  held  every 
[iweek,  and  special  subjects  studied.  An  outline  is  pre- 
ipared  for  each  year’s  work,  and  every  member  is  re- 
hquired  to  study  it.  In  1911-1912,  the  subject  was  The 
jMaking  of  a  Citizen;  in  1912-13,  The  Individual  and  So- 
iciety;  and  in  1914-1915,  The  Development  of  Character. 
!ln  the  latter  outline,  I  find  quotations  from  and  refer- 
lences  to  Thayer’s  Ethics  of  Success,  Dr-  David  Starr 
Jordan’s  Strength  of  Being  Clean,  Samuel  Smiles’  Thrift, 
'Emerson’s  Essays,  Elbert  Hubbard’s  A  Message  to  Gar- 
icia,  and  many  others.  The  Manual  is  a  splendid  little 
work  on  Ethics,  and  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  any 
school  of  our  country.  The  Manual  entitled  The  Mak¬ 
ing  of  a  Citizen  is  a  splendid  work  on  Economics,  and 
when  it  is  realized  that  thousands  of  men  and  boys 
studied  this  book,  men  and  boys  who  work  at  their  vo¬ 
cations  by  day,  one  may  readily  understand  its  far- 
reaching  effects. 

The  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  throughout 
the  Church  have  saved  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
would  have  passed  through  life  without  high  motives 
and  clean  lives.  They  are  essentially  the  societies  for  the 
youth,  and  are  great  moral  and  intellectual  factors  in 
sustaining  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  battles  against  sin 
and  wrong.  If  I  were  asked  what  the  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  societies  pre-eminently  do  for  the  youth,  my  reply 
would  be :  “They  mould  the  boys  and  girls  into  sane, 
strong,  aggressive  spirits,  who  look  up  to  God  and  dare 
and  do.” 

The  auxiliary  organization  of  the  Church,  however, 
that  has  created  wide-spread  interest  in  America  is  the 
Relief  Society,  organized  by  Joseph  Smith,  March  17, 
1842.  An  organization  composed  of  the  women,,  it  now 
numbers  over  40,000  members.  Its  special  work  is  “to 
administer  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  clothe  the  naked, 
feed  the  poor,  to  admonish  in  the  ways  of  righteousness, 
to  correct  morals,  and  to  strengthen  the  virtues  of  the 
community.”  Every  ward  has  its  Society,  and  during 
the  year  1914,  540  wards  out  of  777,  reported  33,000  visits 
to  the  sick,  4,172  families  helped,  and  1,490  bodies  pre¬ 
pared  for  burial.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  some  of 
the  ward  organizations  do  in  real  charity.  In  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Ward  of  Bear  Lake  Stake,  the  women  take  lunch 
and  spend  a  day  during  the  holidays  with  each  aged 
family  of  the  ward.  In  St.  Charles  ward,  during  1915, 
thirty  aged  women  and  widows  were  entertained  at  their 
own  homes.  In  the  Willard  ward  of  Boxelder  Stake,  at 
last  Thanksgiving  day,  the  Relief  Society  sent  a  dinner 
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to  nine  aged  people.  In  South  Ephraim  ward,  twenty 
women  sewed  one-half  day  each  for  the  motherless  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  ward.  Note  another  phase  of  the  work- 
In  Trenton  ward,  Bear  Lake  Stake,  the  society  numbers 
thirty  members.  In  this  small  district  alone  $137.05  was 
raised  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  In  the  Pioneer 
Stake  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Stake  Society  maintains  a 
maternity  cabinet  for  emergency  cases,  and  Mormon 
physicians  are  on  the  list  to  give  aid  to  the  poor  if  it  be 
needed.  For  the  relief  of  the  needy,  the  sisters  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  San  Pete  County,  donate  all  the  eggs  that  are  laid 
on  Sunday-  In  1915,  these  eggs  amounted  in  cash  value 
to  $219.18.  In  Round  Valley,  in  Bear  Lake  Stake,,  the 
Sunday  eggs  amounted  to  $170.00.  In  Spring  City,  San 
Pete  Stake,  every  member  of  the  Relief  Society  raises 
her  summer  and  winter  vegetables  from  her  kitchen  gar¬ 
den.  In  all  the  wards,  the  women  make  quilts  and  car¬ 
pets  for  the  poor.  Some  societies  have  their  money  in 
wheat.  The  net  resources  of  the  general  organization  of 
all  the  Relief  societies  amounts  to  $510,536.05.  The 
society  has  over  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  stored  in  gran¬ 
aries,  a  fact  indicating  their  economic  wisdom. 

Another  interesting  social  phase  of  Mormonism  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  Church  directs  the  amusements 
of  the  youth.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  there  has  recently  been 
erected  a  gym,nasium  costing  $250,000  which  has  become 
the  center  for  athletic  work  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
Many  small  boys  who  would  be  idling  their  time  away 
find  here  recreation  and  joy.  It  has  been  a  great  factor 
in  directing  the  youth  in  their  play,  and  its  influence  is 
felt  all  over  the  State.  But  interesting  above  all  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  Mormon  people  make  of  their  ward 
meeting  houses  social  centers.  Young  and  old  seek 
amusements,  and  what  amusements  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  is  a  vital  question  for  all  people  interested  in  the 
social  up-lift.  Today,  the  Church  is  erecting  beautiful 
places  for  worship  all  over  the  West.  One  may  find  in 
the  most  remote  towns  buildings  that  would  be  orna¬ 
ments  to  any  community.  These  church  buildings  have 
their  hall  for  divine  service,  but  under  the  same  roof 
is  an  amusement  hall,,  where  the  boys  and  girls  hold 
their  dances,  and  give  their  dramatic  performances.  Can 
it  be  any  wonder  that  the  Mormon  people  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  love  for  the  best  of  literature  and  art.  Mr.  M.  B. 
Leavitt  has  recently  said  in  his  book,  ‘‘Fifty  Years  of  the 
American  Theatre” :  “Sweeping  as  the  statement  may 
seem,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  theatre  has  ever  rested 
upon  a  higher  plane,  both  as  to  its  purpose  and  its  of¬ 
ferings,  than  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  Mormon- 
dom.”  One  passing  a  meeting  house  almost  any  night 
or  afternoon,  will  find  there  either  divine  service  or  some 
stimulating  social  activity. 
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There  is  a  Christian  activity  in  Mormonism  that 
makes  the  entire  system  dynamic  and  constructive. 
There  is  the  consciousness  of  serving  God  by  serving 
man.  The  Mormon  makes  of  his  religion  a  matter  of 
human  service-  The  whole  scheme  fosters  economic, 
civic,  social,  and  ethical  activity,  and  the  people  all  co¬ 
operate  in  their  work  with  a  spirit  of  initiative,  enter- 
'prise,  and  high  purpose.  Behind  their  social  work  lie 
ideep  religious  ideals,  which  are  values  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,,  for  they  are  conducive  to  a  real  progressivism, 
which  justifies  the  naive  and  daily  practical  hope  that 
they  may  some  day  have  wisdom,  power,  harmony,  long 
life,  virtue,  friends,  universal  happiness,  together  with 
the  removal  of  fear,  pain,  sin,  death,  and  all  the  innum¬ 
erable  miseries  that  now  beset  us.  Man  is  taught  not 
to  adjust  his  ideals  to  reality,  but  to  take  his  higher 
religious  idealism  and,  with  clean  heart  and  a  broad 
cosmic  outlook,  solve  the  problems  of  the  practical  life,, 
which  in  time  will  result  in  a  greater  spirituality  individ¬ 
ually  and  socially.  The  living  up  to  the  very  letter  of 
the  Word  of  Wisdom  alone  will  be  one  great  means  of 
lifting  their  social  conditions  to  the  highest  level  attain¬ 
able  by  any  people,  for  they  are  promised :  “All  saints, 
who  remember  to  keep  and  do  these  sayings,  walking  in 
obedience  to  the  commandments,  shall  receive  health  in 
I  their  navel,  and  marrow  to  their  bones.  And  shall  find 
j  wisdom  and  great  treasures  of  knowledge,,  even  hidden 
treasures ;  And  shall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  shall 
walk  and  not  faint;  And  I,  the  Lord,  give  unto  them  a 
promise,  that  the  destroying  angel  shall  pass  by  them, 

;  as  the  children  of  Israel  and  not  slay  them.”  With  physi- 
i  cal  health  and  spiritual  idealism,  can  they  not  contribute 
i  a  great  message  to  the  world  for  the  general  social. 

uplift?  _ _ 

I  THE  MORMON  CHURCH  AND  PROHIBITION. 

I  By  James  H.  Wolfe. 

(Part  One.) 

Since  the  summer  of  1908,  three  stiff  campaigns  for 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  have  been  waged  in 
Utah  without  success.  In  each  of  these  campaigns  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  movement  and  a  large  proportion 
have  actively  worked  for  the  reform.  The  unsuccessful 
I  outcome  of  these  fights,  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  suggests 
an  interesting  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  defeat.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  article  partly  to  undertake  that  in- 
I  quiry.  The  main  facts  in  the  history  of  prohibition  in 
I  Utah  are  briefly  as  follows : 

The  first  fight  of  any  proportions  for  the  reform  took 
place  in  the  fall  of  1908  and  in  the  spring  of  1909.  A 
representative  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of  America 
was  sent  to  Utah  in  1908,  and  through  his  efforts  a  state 
organization  was  effected.  This  representative,  after  a 
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three  or  four  months’  campaign  throughout  the  State, 
called  the  leaders  together  and  advocated  changing  the 
issue  from  one  of  Local  Option  to  one  of  State-wide  Pro¬ 
hibition,  because,  he  stated,  never  before  in  any  com¬ 
munity  had  he  found  a  people  so  “ripe”  for  prohibition. 
As  a  result  of  the  agitation,  in  1909  when  the  Legislature 
met,  several  good  liquor  bills  were  introduced  but  they 
were  held  in  committee.  Near  the  close  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  session.  Governor  Spry  sent  a  special  message, 
expressing  what  seemed  to  be  a  sincere  regret  that  no 
satisfactory  liquor  legislation  had  been  enacted.  En¬ 
couraged  by  this  message,  the  “drys”  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  speedily  prepared  a  liquor  bill,  introduced  the  same 
and  secured  its  passage.  The  Governor  promptly  vetoed 
it. 

The  next  stage  of  any  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  anti-liquor  fight  in  Utah  occurred  in  1910.  The 
Democrats  inserted,  in  their  platform,  a  plank  calling 
for  State-wide  prohibition.  The  Republicans  responded 
by  placing  a  Local  Option  plank  in  their  platform'^  In 
the  campaign  other  issues  entirely  overshadowed  that 
of  prohibition  and  the  Republicans  won  -the  election. 
The  result  was  that  the  Legislature  of  1911  passed  a  Lo¬ 
cal  Option  bill  which  was  really  a  step  backward  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  in  that  it  made  the  town¬ 
ship  the  unit  of  control  instead  of  the  county. 

Between  the  years  1911  and  1914  there  was  no  great 
agitation  over  the  question.  Various  local  option  elec¬ 
tions,  especially  the  one  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1911, 
created  contention  and  excitement,  but  outside  of  sev¬ 
eral  pernicious  amendments  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  1913,  the  law  stood  as  it  had  been  made  in 
the  spring  of  1911. 

Last  year  the  issue  of  prohibition  was  bitterly  con¬ 
tested  in  the  Legislature.  The  Wootton  Prohibition 
bill  was  finally  passed  only  to  be  vetoed  by  Governor 
Spry,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature.  A 
strong  feeling  prevails  in  the  community  that  Governor 
Spry  would  never  have  vetoed  this  bill  had  he  not  known 
exactly  how  his  veto  would  be  received  by  the  head 
of  the  Mormon  church.  And  during  the  several  pro¬ 
hibition  campaigns  before  mentioned  one  heard  again 
and  again  the  expression,  “when  the  Mormon  church 
wants  prohibition,  Utah  shall  have  it  and  not  until 
then.”  The  feeling  that  the  Mormon  church  knows 
more  about  the  defeat  of  prohibition  in  Utah  than  it 
cares  to  admit  has  been  greatly  strengthened  both 
among  Mormons  and  Gentiles  (Gentile  in  Utah  is  the 
term  for  a  non-Mormon)  by  the  issuance  of  the  now  fa¬ 
mous  “Statement”  by  State  Senator  William  W.  Seeg- 
miller,  a  Mormon  Stake  President,  and  leader  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  forces  in  the  Senate.  The  “Statement”  set  out  in 
substance  an  interview,  between  Governor  Spry  and  three 
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State  Senators  including  Senator  Seegmiller.  The  inter¬ 
view  took  place  while  the Wootton  bill  was  pending  action 
in  the  Governor’s  hands  and  alleges  that  the  Governor, 
not  as  Governor,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Mormon 
Priesthood,  stated  to  the  three  senators  (who  were  all 
ecclesiastics  in  that  church)  that  he  had  received  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  asking  the  sen¬ 
ators  to  sustain  his,  Spry’s,  veto.  This  ‘‘Statement”  is 
considered  at  length  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
article. 

In  this  thesis  we  shall  first  consider  the  attitude 
of  the  mass  of  Mormon  people  in  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  prohibition;  Secondly,  the  public  expressions  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Church  on  the  question,  and 
thirdly,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  real  part  which  the 
Church  plays  in  relation  to  prohibition. 

In  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  study  of  these 
questions,  a  rough  knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
the  church  is  necessary.  The  First  Presidency,  presid¬ 
ing  over  all  departments  of  the  Church  universal,  spir¬ 
itual  and  temporal,  consists  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  Prophet,  Seer  and  Revelator  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  Anthon  H.  Lund, 
as  First  Counselor  in  the  First  Presidency,  and  Chas. 
W.  Penrose,  as  Second  Counselor  in  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency.  The  Higher  or  Melchisedek  Priesthood  consists, 
among  others,  of  the  quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  First  Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies  and  the  Pa¬ 
triarchs.  Governor  Spry  is  an  Elder  in  the  Church. 
“Elder”  is  the  general  title  of  any  member  of  the  Mel¬ 
chisedek  Priesthood  and  specifically  denotes  a  member 
of  the  lower  order  of  this  Priesthood-  To  be 
married  in  the  Temple  or  go  on  a  mission  one  must 
have  become  a  member  of  the  Melchisedek  Priesthood, 
thereby  at  least  attaining  to  the  degree  of  Elder.  The 
Lower  Priesthood  is  known  as  the  Aaronic  Priesthood. 
To  either  one  or  the  other  Priesthoods  belong  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church.  When  the 
words  ‘The  Church”  are  used  they  may  mean 
the  entire  membership  or  mass  of  believers  in 
the  doctrines  of  Mormonism,  or  they  may  mean  the 
organization  as  exemplified  by  those  in  control  as  enum¬ 
erated  above.  Seldom,  if  ever,  are  they  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  Episcopalians,  for  instance,  think  of 
the  term,  that  is,  in  the  abstract  institutional  sense. 
In  this  article  those  words  denote  the  hierarchy,  that  is, 
the  ruling  Priesthood  constituting  the  higher  authori¬ 
ties  above  mentioned  and  especially  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency  and  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

Regarding  the  first  division  of  this  study  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  of  Mormon  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  question  of  prohibition,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  great  majority  is  unequivocaly  and  unalterably  in 
favor  of  prohibition.  The  church  work,  “Doctrine  and 
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Covenants/’  strongly  teaches  the  “Word  of  Wisdom/* 
which  means,  the  abstinence  from  tea,  coffee,  strong  ’ 
drinks  and  narcotics.  These  teachings  are  part  of  the 
bone  and  marrow  of  the  Mormon  doctrines  and  the  Mor-  ’ 
mon  people  generally  observe  these  teachings  conscien¬ 
tiously.  In  fact,  there  is  more  than  average  respect  for  : 
sobriety  and  clean  living  among  the  rank  and  file  of  Mor¬ 
mon  people.  It  is  an  industrious,  hospitable,  and  earnest  ' 
people. 

The  second  division  of  this  study,  dealing  with  i 
the  public  expressions  of  the  Church  through  the  au¬ 
thorities,  on  the  question  of  prohibition,  will  enable  us  i 
to  arrive  at  fairly  definite  conclusions.  It  is  a  matter 
of  presenting  the  evidence  accessible  after  research.  A  ij 
cursory  examination  of  the  expressions  of  the  author-  ' 
ities  of  the  Church,  delivered  in  public  during  the  past 
eight  years,  seems  to  present  no  doubts  as  to  the 
Church  being  publicly  on  record  as  favoring  prohi¬ 
bition.  But  a  closer  reading  of  the  Conference  Re¬ 
ports  (Conferences  of  the  Mormons  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mormon  world  are  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
in  the  Tabernacle  in  April  and  October  of  each  year 
for  a  period  of  three  days.  The  attendance  is  gen¬ 
erally  over  10,000),  and  the  Sunday  sermons  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Stake  Conference  Reports  reveal  i 
a  rather  peculiar  handling  of  this  question  and  in  some  | 
cases  a  seeming  evasion  of  the  word  “prohibition.”  h's- 
pecially  is  this  so  in  the  later  years.  In  August  of  1909, 
President  Smith  certainly  took  a  positive  stand  in  favor 
of  prohibition.  Over  his  signature  he  wrote  partly  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  August  number  of  the  Improvement  Era 
(a  Church  paper). 

“*  ^  *  Now  this  is  a  remarkable  statement 

[Referring  to  a  letter  written  by  Joseph  S-  Peery, 
a  wealthy  Mormon  of  Ogden,  Utah],  because  it  is  I 
a  well  known  fact  that  the  Church  leaders  and  the 
Latter-day  Saints  generally  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
temperance — have  preached  it  for  many  years,  and 
not  only  believe  in  voluntary  temperance  by  which  | 
people  become  strong  by  personal  choice,  which  is 
the  best  temperance  by  far, — but  they  believe  in 
prohibition,  if  necessary,  by  which  a  guardianship 
is  thrown  about  the  young  and  the  weak  to  keep 
them  temperate.  I  wish  to  say  here,  once  for  all, 
that  I  am  unalterably  in  favor  of  state-wide  tem¬ 
perance  and  prohibition — I  care  not  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  it  nor  whose  cause  is  in  conflict.  But  as 
for  controlling  the  politicians,,  that  is  for  the  people 
to  do.  The  field  and  the  methods  are  open  and 
well  known. 

“Our  friend  is  emphatic  in  his  statement  that 
the  saloon  men  are  ‘so  much  hand  in  glove  with 
the  politicians  of  all  political  parties  that  they  can 
successfully  combat  every  effort  except  the  lead- 
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ers  of  the  ‘Mormon’  Church.’  Our  correspondent’s 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  so  far  they  have 
also  combatted  “every  effort  of  the  leaders  of  the 
‘Mormon’  Church”  who  are  in  no  wise  the  govern¬ 
ors  of  either  the  saloons  or  the  politicians.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  the  Church  leaders  have  taken  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  temperance  and  prohibi¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  the  people  of  all  creeds  to  govern 
both  the  saloons  and  the  politicians  that  the  end 
desired  may  be  realized.  It  is  not  fair  to  burden 
the  ‘Mormon’  Church  leaders  with  this  dereliction 
also.  The  people  should  know  by  this  time  where 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  stand,  after  nearly  eighty 
years  of  temperance  preaching  and  teaching.”  (The 
emphasis  ours.) 

i|  It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  compare  this 
f  language  with  the  utterances  of  President  Smith  per- 
iitaining  to  the  Utah  Hotel  delivered  in  1911  and  his 
^ expressions  at  the  Conference  of  April,  1915.  Both  are 
;i  quoted  later  in  this  article. 

’  It  is  also  true  that  the  “Word  of  Wisdom”  has 

I 

ibeen  vigorously  preached  during  all  these  years  and 
iThat  some  of  the  leaders  had,  before  the  local  option 
Selections  of  1911,  unequivocally  urged  the  brethren  to 
I  vote  “dry.”  But  all  familiar  with  the  situation  know 
!that  the  only  sure  way  of  defeating  the  liquor  inter- 
N  ests  in  the  cities  of  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  is  by  state- 
I'wide  prohibition.  One-third  of  the  population  of  the 
j  state  resides  in  these  two  cities.  It  is  here  where  the 
!  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  most  needed-  It  is 
here  where  the  liquor  men  fight  most  bitterly  and  by 
I  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  and  by  scaring 
I  the  timid  business  men  with  the  bogey  of  “hard  times” 

:  have  prevailed  at  the  local  option  elections.  The 
f  liquor  men  would  willingly  grant  the  remainder  of  the 
I  State  to  prohibition  if  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  could  be 
!  kept  “wet.”  The  sincerity  of  the  Church  in  this  ques- 
j  tion  of  prohibition  must,  therefore,  be  determined  by 
its  attitude  on  state-wide  prohibition. 

With  a  view  to  discovering  the  public  attitude  of 
'  the  Church  on  the  prohibition  question  and  changes 
in  regard  thereto  over  a  course  of  years,  if  any,  certain 
extracts,  taken  from  the  addresses  of  the  various  leaders 
of  the  Church,  delivered  during  the  last  eight  years,  may 
profitably  be  considered. 

Before  the  noted  prohibition  fight  of  the  fall  of 
i  1908  and  spring  of  1909,  President  Smith,  at  the  April 
Conference  of  1908,  spoke,  as  follows : 

“There  is  a  general  movement  throughout  the 
land  looking  toward  local  option  and  temperance 
among  the  people  of  our  State  and  of  adjoining 
States.  I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Latter-day  Saint 
will  co-operate  in  this  movement,  in  order  that  we 
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may  control  the  the  monstrous  evils  which  exist, 
especially  in  our  cities.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  I  know  that 
my  brethren  are  united  with  me  and  in  harmony 
with  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  establish 
temperance  throughout  the  land.  We  want  noth¬ 
ing  drastic,  nothing  that  would  be  illiberal  or  op¬ 
pressive,  but  we  do  think  that  the  people  ought  to 
have  their  choice  as  to  whether  they  will  permit  or 
have  drunkenness  in  their  midst,  or  whether  they 
will  insist  on  abstinence  from  these  things.”  (Em¬ 
phasis  ours.) 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Apostles  Lyman 
and  Grant  seconded  these  remarks.  In  the  October 
Conference  of  the  same  year  when  the  question  of  pro¬ 
hibition  was  looming  up  large  in  the  State,  President 
Smith,  Anthon  H.  Lund  and  Apostles  Grant  and  Rich¬ 
ards  all  reiterated  to  the  brethren  the  necessity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
these  remarks  were  not  directly  on  prohibition  as  a 
measure  of  putting  temperance  into  practice,  although 
it  may  be  taken  that  Apostle  Francis  W.  Lyman  en¬ 
dorsed  the  prohibition  movement  as  follows : 

‘T  am  sure  the  importance  of  this  question  is 
felt  by  my  brethren,  the  Twelve,  the  Presidents  of 
Stakes,  the  Bishops  of  Wards  and  their  counselors, 
the  high  counselors,  the  presiding  men  in  quorums 
and  associations.  I  am  sure,  that  as  a  rule,  these 
brethren  feel  the  importance  of  this  burning  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  trust  that  the  brethren  who  have  been 
doing  about  right  in  this  regard  will  use  their  in¬ 
fluence  with  others.” 

On  the  first  day  of  this  conference  the  follow jig 
resolution  was  proposed  by  Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant 
and  adopted  by  the  ‘‘immense  congregation”  (about 
10,000),,  in  an  unanimous  shout.  It  reads: 

“Believing  in  the  words  and  teachings  of  Jo- 

\ 

seph  F.  Smith  as  set  forth  in  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  temperance,  it  is  proposed,  therefore, 
that  all  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will  do  all  in  their  pow¬ 
er,  that  can  properly  be  done  with  the  law-makers 
generally  to  have  such  laws  enacted  by  our  legisla¬ 
ture,  soon  to  be  elected,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
close  saloons  and  otherwise  decrease  the  sale  of 
liquor  and  enact  what  is  known  as  ‘Sunday  Laws.’  ” 
(Emphasis  ours.) 

And  referring  to  this  resolution.  Apostle  George 
Albert  Smith  spoke  thus : 

“I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  of  us  who  voted 
to  sustain  the  advice  and  counsel  of  our  President, 
understood  what  we  were  doing.  That  it  did  not 
mean  only  that  we  are  willing  someone  else  should 
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do  the  work.  My  understanding  of  the  obligation 
we  assumed  was  that  here  in  the  presence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  we  agreed  that  all  the  influence 
we  can  exert  will  be  used,  on  the  right  hand  and 
upon  the  left,  day  and  night,  if  need  be  to  purify 
the  moral  condition  and  prepare  the  way  for  more 
wholesome  conditions  among  the  citizens  of  this 
great  land.  W e  are  not  depriving  man  or  woman 
of  any  blessing,  when  we  withhold  from  them  that 
which  dethrones  their  reason  and  debases  their 
lives.  Brethren  and  sisters,  the  sisters  particularly, 
God  has  blest  you  with  power  and  influence  as  He 
has  blest  we  men,  you  have  the  franchise  and  should 
exercise  it,  *  * 


This  grand  State  of  Utah  ought  not  to  be 
one  of  the  last  to  stand  for  temperance,  it  ought, 
to  have  been  the  first,  by  reason  of  the  revelation  of 
our  Father  that  has  been  given  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  If  this  body  of  men  and  women  will  keep 
the  covenant  which  they  made  yesterday  it  will  be  a 
question  of  only  a  little  time  until,  from  one  end 
of  the  state  to  the  other,  temperance  will  abound.” 
(Emphasis  ours.) 

Here  again  the  emphasis  is  on  temperance  rather 
than  prohibition.  It  would  seem  that  the  real  issue 
is  lost  in  the  ‘‘much  speaking”  of  the  authorities. 

Some  of  the  addresses  in  subsequent  conference 
come  closer  toward  a  public  espousal  of  prohibition. 
Thus  in  April,  1909,  Apostle  Hyrum  M.  Smith  ex¬ 
coriated  the  State  Senate  (then  but  recently  adjourned), 
for  its  defeat  of  the  prohibition  bill  introduced  in  that 
session.  He  says  in  part: 

“So  far  as  I  have  authority  to  speak  for  the 
people  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Latter-day  Saints 
still  desire  relief  from  this  yoke.”  (Emphasis  ours.) 

And  Anthon  H.  Lund  spoke  as  follows  concerning 
the  fate  of  the  prohibition  bill : 

“Now  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  such 
a  law  to  help  us  (protect  our  young  people)  we 
are  urgently  required  to  guard  our  children,  our 
young  people  that  they  shall  not  be  exposed  to 
temptations  of  that  kind.” 

These  deplorings  of  an  unaccomplished  fact,  even 
coming  as  they  do  after  a  defeat  of  the  measure,  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  public  expressions  of  a  stand  favor¬ 
able  to  prohibition. 

In  the  Conference  of  April,  1911,  the  urgings  of 
some  of  the  authorities  are  more  definite,  although  the 
issue  at  that  time  was  local  option.  Before  the  local 
option  elections  of  June  27th  of  that  year.  Apostles 
Lyman,  Grant  and  David  O.  McKay  spoke  strongly 
upon  obeying  the  “Word  of  Wisdom.”  And  Anthon 
H.  Lund  advised  all  to  vote  for  prohibition.  At  the 
Granite  Stake  Conference,  (Stake  Conferences  are  rug- 
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ular  gatherings  of  the  Mormon  people  living  within  the 
limits  of  a  parochial  unit  known  as  a  Stake),  on  June 
3rd  of  that  year,  President  Smith  powerfully  implored 
the  people  to  vote  in  favor  of  prohibition  at  the  coming 
election.  His  language  at  the  semi-annual  Conference 
held  in  April  of  1915,  regarding  the  completion  of  the 
Utah  Hotel,  and  quoted  hereunder,  page  27,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  another  part  of  this  study,  is,  therefore, 
all  the  more  remarkable.  It  causes  one  to  wonder 
whether  these  expressions  are  not,  after  all,  mainly  for 
public  consumption. 

In  the  1915  Legislature  the  fight  for  prohibition 
was  very  bitter.  Before  the  Conference  of  October  of 
1914  and  the  November  elections  of  that  year  for  State 
representatives,  the  Utah  Federation  of  Betterment  and 
Prohibition  Leagues  had  started  an  active  propaganda 
for  prohibition  and  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
stand  of  all  candidates  for  the  legislature  on  the  pro¬ 
hibition  question.  But  at  this  October  Conference  the 
authorities  of  the  Church  were  silent  on  prohibition. 
Apostle  Heber  J-  Grant  wrote  to  an  official  of  the 
Anti-saloon  League  of  America  that  it  was  inopportune 
at  that  time  to  effect  an  anti-saloon  league  in  Utah- 
And  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Grant  is  not 
sincerely  for  prohibition.  He  was  formerly  the  leader 
of  the  prohibition  forces  of  Utah.  He  may  have  felt  in 
writing  that  letter,  that  the  chances  for  good  results 
from  the  work  of  an  effective  organization  stood  too 
good  a  chance  at  this  time  of  being  negatived. 

We  have  considered  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Mormon  people  on  the  question  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  public  expressions  of 
the  authorities  are,  in  most  cases,  indefinite  regarding 
the  legal  measure  of  prohibition,  but  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Church,  for  whom  these  expressions  were 
intended,  might  easily  feel  that  the  Church  stood 
squarely  for  prohibition  as  well  as  for  observance  of 
the  “Word  of  Wisdom.”  But  many  of  the  doubts  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  language  used  in  these  expressions  may 
be  due  to  the  wordy  style  of  the  speakers,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  should  be  most  easy  for  men  so  used 
to  speaking  in  public  to  express  themselves  unequivo¬ 
cally.  We  may  concede,  therefore,  that  the  Church  is 
publicly  on  record  in  favor  of  state-wide  prohibition  in 
Utah  and  that  these  expressions  have  much  to  do  to¬ 
ward  inspiring  the  rank  and  file  to  work  for  prohibi¬ 
tion.  But  going  on  record  in  favor  of  a  principle  is  of 
very  little  use  if  the  organization  so  recording  itself, 
in  any  way  opposes  that  principle  secretly.  The  third 
part  of  our  inquiry  is,  consequently,  the  most  important 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult. 

(The  second  instalment  of  this  article  will  deal  with  certain 
political  and  financial  facts  with  a  view  toward  considering  their 
bearing  on  the  real  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  prohibition.) 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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PARASITES. 

In  the  biological  world  certain  forms  of  life,  having 
reached  the  ultimate  of  progress,  are  now  on  a  down¬ 
ward  course.  They  are  not  independent  organisms, 
which  provide  their  food  by  toil  and  contest.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  content  to  live  on  the  exertions  of 
others,  in  retirement  and  in  avoidance  of  struggle.  Often, 
moreover,  they  lead  a  more  protected  and  a  more  com¬ 
fortable  existence  than  organisms  of  a  higher  form. 
They  are  known  as  parasites. 

The  bed  bug  once  had  wings,  until  it  learned  that 
it  could  live  on  the  blood  of  man.  Then  it  settled  down 
into  a  life  of  ease,  without  further  struggle  or  worry. 
Lack  of  use  of  wings  in  time  resulted  in  their  atrophy  and, 
finally,  in  their  total  loss. 

Among  men  there  are  also  parasites.  They  have 
reached  the  climax  of  development  and  are  now  on  the 
decline.  They  live  fairly  easy  lives ;  make  little  effort ; 
shun  contest;  are  without  vigor;  and  “back  out”  of  all 
aggression  and  opposition.  One  type  is  the  tramp,  who, 
without  ambition,  wanders  from  place  to  place,  seeking 
food  other  hands  have  produced.  He  consumes,  but 
creates  nothing. 

Another  type  is  the  pseudo-educated  man,  who 
overvalues  his  ability.  Perhaps  he  has  a  hobby.  Then 
he  dreams  the  days  away,  forever  “going  to  do,”  but 
forever  doing  nothing.  He  could  do  great  things,  if 
only  he  had  a  chance ;  and  because  he  can  not  do  great 
things,  he  does  nothing  whatever.  In  idleness  he  wear¬ 
ily  drags  his  length,  obsessed  with  vain  projects,  and 
cursing  the  world  because  it  rudely  scorns  him. 

Meanwhile,  he  manages  somehow  to  exist,  perhaps 
through  the  bounty  of  others.  Soon  by  inactivity,  his  fac- 
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ulties  become  atrophied.  He  degenerates  into  a  parasite.  I 
without  ambition,  without  aggression — a  human,  blood- ^ 
sucking  cimex  lectularius,  meriting  a  Nietzsche’s  “tak-j 
ing  off.”  But  by  the  kindness  of  his  fellows  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  sufferance  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  this  man  was  spoiled  in  the  making.  He^ 
had  a  natural  ability  for  something  when  a  child,  ifj 
only  he  had  been  directed  rightly.  He  would  have  been  a| 
farmer,  a  carpenter,  a  plumber,  and  a  worthy  one,  had  not 
his  forbears  and  teachers  decided  that  he  should  be  a 
professor,  or  a  doctor,  a  lawyer  or  a  philosopher.  In 
his  misdirected  education,  he  lost  himself,  instead  of 
‘‘finding  himself.”  He  became  of  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  society. 

By  paradox  it  may  be  said  that  prevention  is  the ' 
only  cure.  By  a  readjustment  of  educational  methods,  i 
as  in  France  and  Germany,  the  problem  may  be  solved 
so  far  as  human  effort  is  possible.  In  those  countries, 
the  parasite  is  a  negligible  quantity.  By  a  system 
of  industrial  and  pre-vocational  education,  every  child 
is  directed  into  those  forms  of  development,  which  are 
in  line  with  individual  proclivity  and  adaptability.  By 
wise  education,,  perhaps,  after  all,  nature’s  tendency  to  | 
atavism  and  parasitism  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  i 
thwarted  in  her  favored  product,  the  genus  homo. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  BUREAU. 

It  has  sometimes  made  us  wonder  why  the  State 
Legislature,  in  the  mass  and  rush  of  its  business,  does 
not  more  often  express  its  will  on  a  particular  subject 
in  opposite  ways  by  passing  bills  partly  or  totally  in¬ 
consistent.  Especially  is  this  apt  to  occur  when  bills  are 
long  and  deal  with  detail  and  intricate  matter,  and 
more  likely  still,  when  different  bills  touching  the 
same  subject  happen  to  be  referred  to  different  commit¬ 
tees. 

An  examination  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1915  reveals 
some  interesting  facts.  On  page  98  of  the  Session  Laws, 
1915,  Chapter  78,  a  law  was  passed  repealing  Section 
1823,  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1907 ;  but  on  page  130, 
Chapter  78,  of  the  same  Session  Laws,,  appears  a  law 
amending  Section  1823,  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  1907. 
Now,  of  course,  when  a  law  is  repealed  it  no  longer  exists 
and  cannot  be  amended.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Legis¬ 
lature  amended  the  law  it  must  have  intended  that  it  re¬ 
main  a  law.  Query:  is  Section  1823  a  law  or  not  a  law? 

Again,  on  page  99,  of  Session  Laws,  1915,  this 
same  Chapter  78  amends  Section  1891x27  Compiled  Laws 
of  Utah,  1907,  in  one  way  while  on  page  194  of  the  same 
Session  Laws,  Chapter  111,  the  said  Section  1891x27 
is  amended  differently  and  inconsistently.  And  since 
both  of  these  amendments  deal  with  the  assessment  and 
levy  of  property  for  county  school  districts  of  the  first 
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class,  the  discrepancy  is  serious  and  will  puzzle  the 
assessor.  Which  amendment  prevails? 

■  Behold  further!  Section  1815,  Compiled  Laws 
of  Utah,  1907,  is  amended  by  Session  Laws,  1915,  (See 
Chapter  111,  page  195),  and  repealed  by  the  same  Ses¬ 
sion  Laws  (See  page  101,  Chapter  78).  Is  Section  1815 
a  law  or  not  a  law? 

furthermore.  Section  1871,  Compiled  Laws  of  Utah, 
1907,  is,  by  Chapter  78,  page  101,  Session  Laws,  1915, 
repealed,  while  the  same  section  is,  by  Chapter  111,  page 
i  197,  of  the  Session  Laws,  amended.  Again,  query,  is 
1  Section  1871  alive  or  dead;  is  it  amended  or  repealed? 

’  But  we  have  not  done  yet.  Section  1886,  Compiled 
:  Laws  of  Utah,  1907,  is  by  the  1915  Session  Laws  re- 
'  pealed  twice.  (See  Chapter  78,  page  98,  and  Chapter 
!lll,  page  199.)  This  is  not  serious,  as  it  does  not  mat- 
,  ter  how  many  times  the  Legislature  expresses  its  will 
I  to  repeal  a  statute,  but  it  does  show  that  one  part  of 
:  the  Legislature  does  not  know  what  another  part  has 
I  done.  The  main  inconsistencies,  as  noted  above,  occur 
in  Chapters  78  and  111  of  the  Session  Laws.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  law  contained  in  Chapter  78 
originated  in  the  House  Committee  on  Revenue  and  Tax¬ 
ation ;  the  law  contained  in  Chapter  111,  originated  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Education.  The  first  was 
I  House  Bill  No.  114;  the  second.  House  Bill  No.  128. 
j  Here  are  two  bills,  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  go- 
,  ing  to  different  committees.  Probably  neither  commit- 
I  tee  knew  that  the  other  had  identically  the  same  sec- 
j  tions  under  consideration.  And  when  the  bills  came 
j  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  the  matter  contained  therein 
i  was  so  complicated  that  the  discrepancies  were  not  not- 
:  iced  in  the  rush  of  business.  This  confusion  may  be 
1  very  embarrassing.  Officials  must  act  under  the  law, 
and  this  is  very  difficult  to  do  when  the  law  goes  both 
ways.  If  the  officials  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  sec- 
!  tions  above  named  are  in  effect  and  later  our  Supreme 
I  Court  holds  that  the  statutes  were  repealed  and  not 
I  amended,  who  can  say  in  what  position  the  officials  and 
;  the  school  trustees  will  be? 

I  If  the  bills  introduced  would  be  referred  to  some 
:  reference  bureau,  these  inconsistencies  would  not  be 
likely  to  occur.  The  reference  bureau  could  be  made  to 
serve  a  twofold  purpose.  It  could  be  the  bureau  to  which 
;  citizens  might  apply  for  information  on  the  character 
I  of  pending  bills  and  thus  serve  to  promote  healthy  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  during  the  time  the  bill  is  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  might  publish  the  gist  of  the  bills  and  thus, 
by  keeping  the  public  informed,  serve  as  a  check  on  the 
representatives. 

In  its  other  capacity  it  could  go  far  toward  co-ordin¬ 
ating  legislation ;  toward  preventing  duplication ;  toward 
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amalgamating’  bills  treating  of  the  same  subjects,  and 
toward  eliminating  discrepancies.  Its  cost  to  the  state 
might  be  actually  saved  by  preventing  some  disastrous 
bit  of  confused  and  haphazard  legislation.  It  would  be 
well  worth  while  if  its  machinery  resulted  in  more  care¬ 
fully  drawn  and  consistent  statutes. 


A  LIBRARY  SURVEY  OF  UTAH.  | 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Downey 

State  Library  Secretary  and  Organizer. 

To  have  seen  almost  every  established  public  li¬ 
brary  in  a  great  state  multiply  its  service  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  some  instances  many  times,  within  two  years, 
has  been  a  delightful  experience.  A  number  of  new 
libraries  have  been  born  into  the  kingdom  and  “the 
book  to  a  child  in  every  school  room  movement”  is 
sweeping  the  state  very  rapidly.  The  development  of 
these  three  great  objects  may  be  expected  to  continue 
till  the  value  of  the  library  movement  will  be,  to  the 
educational  interests  of  Utah,  inestimable.  ’ 

In  these  two  years  the  whole  state  has  been  visited 
several  times-  The  general  plan  adopted  has  been  to  j 
visit  by  counties,  going  to  towns  having  libraries  and  ^ 
also  to  those  where  interest  may  be  aroused  to  start  | 
them.  These  visits  have  had  the  following  definite  pur¬ 
poses  :  to  arouse  interest  in  starting  libraries ;  install 
standard  charging  systems ;  classify  libraries  needing 
such  help;  assist  in  the  work  of  cataloging;  arrange  the 
library  into  departments ;  build  up  periodical  ref¬ 
erence  collections ;  increase  the  use  of  many 
libraries;  go  over  problems  with  the  librarian  and  - 
board ;  stimulate  the  reading  habit,  by  addresses  | 
before  church,  school,  and  club  organizations ;  bring 
about  co-operation  between  libraries  and  schools ;  de¬ 
velop  library  extension  through  the  teachers’  institutes; 
encourage  training  through  summer  library  schools ; 
urge  non-tax-supported  libraries  to  secure  the  levy  which 
assures  their  permanence  and  efficiency;  and  suggest 
applying  for  a  Carnegie  building  when  the  library  is 
ready  for  it.  Visits  have  been  made  to  tax-supported, 
non-tax-supported,  university,  college,  academy,  public 
school,  and  state  institution  libraries  and  to  towns  where 
there  is  interest  in  starting  a  library. 

Certain  geographic  centers  have  been  noted  to 
which  surrounding  towns  will  look  for  their  model.  Salt 
Lake  as  the  capitol  should  set  the  pace  for  all  features 
of  library  work,  university,  college,  public  school,  and 
all  local  extension  as  well  as  public  library  development. 
Much,  also,  may  be  expected  of  Ogden,  which  has  a 
great  future  as  a  library  center.  Provo  is  the  example  for 
nearby  towns  and  those  south  and  west.  The  towns  of 
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'Uintah,  Duchesne,  Grand,  San  Juan  and  Emery  counties 
'  look  to  Price.  Vernal  should  offer  emulation  to  the 
f  new  towns,  Duchesne,  Roosevelt  and  Myton,  all  of 
i  which  have  budding  libraries.  Moab  will  stimulate  Mon- 
’  ticello  and  Grayson.  Brigham  City  is  now  a 
■  leader  for  towns  north.  Garland,  also,  is  doing  much 
1  to  create  library  interest  in  Box  Elder  county  and 
i  beyond  in  Idaho.  Cedar  has  created  healthful  rivalry  for 
!  St.  George,  Parowan,  Beayer  and  Panguiteh,  all  of  which 
jl  are  following  her  lead. 

There  is  a  healthful  rivalry  among  towns  in  the 
!  same  county  and  between  county  seats  of  nearby  coun- 
ji  ties-  However,  there  are  some  isolated  places  where 
this  is  wholly  lacking,  leaving  the  towns  dead.  The 
'  county  seat  of  every  county  should  have  a  thriving,  tax- 
supported  library.  Eleven  counties  are  still  without  one. 
Cache  is  the  only  county  having  a  library  in  the  county, 
with  none  at  the  county  seat.  However,  active  interest 
is  now  manifest  in  Logan.  If  this  materializes,  library 
i  development  will  be  expected  in  Smithfield,  Hyrum  and 
Wellsville.  Utah  county  seems  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a 
great  library  awakening.  When  American  Fork,  Payson, 
Lehi,  Spanish  Fork,  or  Springville  breaks  forth  into 
tax  levy  and  build:  ing,  the  other  towns  will  follow. 

Home  libraries  do  not  supply  the  need  in  any  com- 
1  munity.  The  day  of  the  large  private  library  is  passing 
and  should  pass.  No  one  of  modest  means  can  afford 
sufficient  books  for  any  line  of  research  he  may  care  to 
make,  but  he  should  have  within  easy  access  a  public 
i  collection  of  books,  so  selected  as  to  have  a  reasonable 
i  amount  of  reference  material  on  any  subject.  What  is 
i  said  of  adults  is  just  as  true  for  children.  Very  few 
homes  provide  adequate  reading  for  the  developing  years 
'  of  childhood,  nor  is  this  expected.  While  some  books 
I  should  be  provided  by  the  home,  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  read*  and  to  have  the  reading  habit  created  in 
school.  This  demand  created,  the  school  and  public 
library  should  supply. 

The  schools  until  recently  have  followed  the  method 
of  haphazard  purchase  of  books  with  little  idea  of  the 
real  purpose  of  a  school  library.  A  few  books,  called 
a  library,  could  be  found  in  most  schools.  The  books 
1  were  usually  for  adults,  seldom  selected  to  suit  the 
grades  or  the  individual  child.  One  could  rarely  find 
'  enough  books  suited  to  any  one  grade  so  that  each  child 
^  could  be  supplied.  Wherever  there  is  a  public  library 
I  the  books  and  any  school  funds  for  books  should  be 
turned  over  to  it.  School  census  should  be  taken  by 
\  grades  and  sufficient  books  provided  to  distribute  to  each 
ij  teacher  as  many  as  she  has  pupils  and  suited  to  the 
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grade.  The  library  thus  increases  its  service  to  chil¬ 
dren  many-fold,  for  no  librarian  or  group  of  children’s 
librarians  can  possibly  do  for  the  children  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity  what  the  teacher  can  do  for  her  group  of  thirty 
to  forty  children  of  the  same  grade  with  whom  she  works 
every  day.  The  county  school  boards  and  the  super¬ 
intendents  over  the  state  are  co-operating  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  which,  when  fully  accomplished,  will  mean  that 
the  children  now  in  the  public  schools  will  be  readers. 

A  number  of  helpful  agencies  are  co-operating  to 
make  libraries  in  Utah  a  success.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  pulpit  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  is 
open  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  social  and  civic 
welfare.  The  Mutual  Improvement  Association  of  the 
Mormon  Church  has  developed  their  collections  of  books 
into  free  public  libraries  in  a  few  places.  The  Parents’ 
Organizations,  both  of  the  Church  and  public  schools, 
have  given  stimulus  to  the  movement. 

The  state  library  work  being  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Education  places  all  the  teachers  behind 
it.  It  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  for  a  library  when 
all  the  school  people  are  back  of  it. 

The  Utah  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  has  had  a 
limited  influence  in  promoting  interest  through  their  few 
traveling  libraries  scattered  over  the  state  and  two  or 
three  libraries  have  been  found  to  have  their  inception 
in  the  local  Women’s  Club.  The  Home  Economics  Clubs 
are  now  starting  libraries  which  are  developing  into  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  a  number  of  towns. 

The  state  awakened  to  the  need  of  organized  effort 
through  the  Utah  Library  Association  which  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  December. 

Three  summer  library  school  sessions  have  been 
held  at  the  University  of  Utah.  Most  of  the  libraries 
have  been  represented  and  some  of  the  librarians  have  at¬ 
tended  more  than  one  session. 

A  series  of  addresses  relating  directly  to  library 
work  and  reading  has  been  given  before  a  number  of 
county  teachers’  institutes.  The  results  of  this  work 
should  be :  a  stimulus  to  the  use  of  the  local  library 
by  the  teachers  of  the  county  as  well  as  the  town 
where  the  meeting  is  held;  encouragement  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  to  create  the  reading  habit  in  children  through  the 
grades ;  interest  toward  developing  a  library  in  towns 
and  counties  having  none ;  such  co-operation  between 
the  libraries  and  the  schools  as  will  bring  about  an  in¬ 
telligent  use  of  the  technical  and  reference  helps  of 
libraries  throughout  the  state.  This  work  to  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  should  be  continued  from  year  to  year  by  a  se¬ 
quence  of  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  reading  courses  of 
the  various  church  organizations,  a  general  teachers 
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reading  course,  such  as  in  operation  in  many  states, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  teachers  of  Utah. 
Lectures  have  been  given  each  year  before  the  normal 
school  students  of  the  University  of  Utah-  Addresses 
also  have  been  given  before  school,  Parent-Teachers’  As¬ 
sociations  in  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Provo  and  in  a  number 
of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Carnegie’s  generosity,  perhaps,  has  done  more 
to  stimulate  the  establishment  of  libraries  than  any 
other  one  thing.  In  addition  to  the  building  in  Salt 
Lake,  given  by  Mr.  Packard,  seventeen  other  towns 
have  completed  buildings  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  have 
them  under  construction  or  promised.  Towns  are  some¬ 
times  so  ambitious  to  build  that  they  will  levy  a  tax  and 
the  council  will  build  a  library  months  before  there  is  a 
book  or  magazine  to  put  in  it,  or  even  a  library  board  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  is  far  from  the  ideal  method.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  town  is  found  occasionally  where  the  li¬ 
brary  continues  so  long  without  tax  support  and  build¬ 
ing  that  it  stagnates.  The  desire  for  building  is  a  great 
aid  to  the  movement,  but  needs  careful  direction.  All 
the  towns  of  any  size  will  soon  have  library  buildings. 
In  giving  advice  as  to  new  buildings,  one  urges  central 
location.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 
changes  in  the  plans  where  general  utility  has  been 
sacrificed  to  architectural  effect-  Where  libraries  are 
found  to  be  very  much  crowded,  suggestions  are  made 
as  to  rearrangement  and  added  shelving  to  relieve  the 
condition. 

In  a  few  instances  the  boards  and  councils  have 
taken  pride  in  furnishing  a  library  commensurate  with 
the  building.  Others  are  hot  so  equipped,  which  greatly 
detracts.  While  a  few  libraries  are  well  kept,  others  are 
found  to  be  greatly  lacking  in  the  care  which  makes 
for  health  and  beauty. 

Books  and  more  books,  especially  for  reference  and 
for  children,  are  needed  in  every  library  in  the  state. 

The  lack  of  periodical  reference  files  in  the  libraries 
over  the  state  offered  a  problem,  as  old  magazines  in 
the  homes  are  sent  to  the  miners,  sheepherders,  and 
ranchmen.  Collections  have  been  made  through  the 
school  children  of  Salt  Lake,  Ogden  and  Provo,  filed  and 
shipped  to  the  various  libraries.  These  collections,  to¬ 
gether  with  what  could  be  gathered  from  the  local 
towns,  have  given  a  generous  start  to  periodical  files, 
which,,  with  the  Readers’  Guide,  Poole  Indexes,  atlas, 
dictionary  and  encyclopedia,  give  to  the  small  library  an 
opportunity  to  do  fair  work  in  the  way  of  reference. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  using  the  library,  in  comparison  with  the  population, 
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is  seldom  what  it  should  be.  Extension  work  brings 
wonderful  results  and  Utah  is  going  to  offer  more  and 
more  opportunity  for  local  library  extension  from  the 
school,  branch  and  deposit  sides.  The  beginnings  are 
most  encouraging  and  it  is  expected  that  more  and  more 
of  it  will  be  done. 

Salt  Lake  has  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  for 
library  development  of  any  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  note  with  pleasure  that  there  is  now  opportunity 
for  it.  Two  years  ago  the  report  of  the  board  gave  a 
comparative  table  showing  that  “Salt  Lake  is  not  yet 
in  line  with  other  cities  of  its  size  in  the  development  of 
its  library  system,”  and  made  a  plea  to  the  council  for 
larger  appropriation.  Last  year  the  school  survey  gave 
statistics  showing  that  Salt  Lake  ranks  last  among  the 
sixteen  cities  of  the  West  and  Northwest  in  provision  for 
library  facilities-  Happily  the  city  council  has  recently 
discovered  that,  by  present  law,  the  appropriation  for 
this  year  will  be  more  than  doubled.  This  means  that 
greater  things  may  now  be  expected  in  the  development 
of  the  library  system.  Aside  from  being  able  to  increase 
the  staff  so  that  the  library  may  be  open  at  an  earlier 
morning  hour,  give  telephone  service  to  the  public  gen¬ 
erally,  provide  modern  publicity  methods  to  increase  the 
use  of  the  library,  and  so  get  the  books  off  the  shelves 
as  to  make  plenty  of  room,  the  board  will  no  doubt  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the  most  progressive  libraries  of  the 
country  in  using  its  additional  money  for  maintenance 
to  increase  the  facilities  of  the  two  small  branches  now 
started  and  provide  others  for  the  city.  In  addition  to 
the  cozy  children’s  room,  the  school  department  so  much 
desired,  will  now  likely  be  added,  to  meet  the  great  de¬ 
mand  coming  from  the  public  schools.  The  increased 
appropriation  will  no  doubt  enable  the  library  to  take  up 
this  extension  work  with  schools,  factories,  commercial 
houses,  and  to  establish  more  branches.  If  a  school  de¬ 
partment,  so  essential  to  progressive  city  library  work, 
could  be  added  to  the  library  service,  and  $25,(XX)  of  the 
increased  appropriation  spent  for  children’s  books,  to  be 
distributed,  a  book  to  a  child,  through  the  eight  grades 
of  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  complete  adequate  col¬ 
lections  for  the  high  schools,  a  long  step  would  be  taken 
in  the  progress  of  the  library.  The  main  library  has  done 
about  what  could  be  expected  with  facilities  at  hand 
but  is  inadequate,  in  itself,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  population.  In  many  cities  the  demands  of  increas¬ 
ing  population  have  outgrown  the  facilities  of  libraries 
which  were  marvelous  some  years  ago.  Great  progress 
in  extension  work  is  expected  in  Salt  Lake  within  the 
next  few  years. 
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'  It  is  hoped  that  the  Ogden  library  will  be  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  have  its  maintenance  fund  increased  by  the 
city  this  year.  According  to  population  it  has  heretofore 
been  less  well  supplied  than  Salt  Lake  and  now,  with  the 
I  fund  of  the  latter  more  than  doubled,  Ogden  will  be  still 
further  behind  unless  the  fund  is  increased.  The  library 
has,  however,!  rendered  good  service  considering  its  in- 
!  come.  School,  other  deposit  stations  and  some  branch  work 
will  be  practicable  for  this  city.  Books  were  placed 
throughout  the  eighth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  public 
schools  last  year  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  continue  them  through  all  the  grades  as  funds 
permit.  One  school  is  a  deposit  station  for  adults.  The 
librarian  has  vision ;  the  board  wants  the  library  to  pro¬ 
gress  and  much  will  no  doubt  be  done-  Ogden  is  for¬ 
tunate  in  having  a  building  that  could  not  today  be 
duplicated  for  two  or  three  times  the  $25,000  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  the  city.  It  has  the  most  beautiful 
s  location  of  any  library  in  the  state.  The  book  collection 
I  is  good  and  well  administered  but  more  books  are  need- 
f  ed.  If  the  maintenance  fund  is  increased  so  as  to  re- 
I  furnish  and  redecorate  the  library,  buy  more  books,  and 
1  provide  help  sufficient  to  open  the  library  at  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  great  progress  may  be  expected. 

Provo  made  great  strides  in  school  extension  work 
last  year  in  purchasing  and  distributing  books  from  the 
j  third  through  the  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools, 
Brigham  Young  University  training  school  and  Proc¬ 
tor  academy.  Books  for  the  first  three  grades  are  now 
being  purchased  which  will  make  co-operation  with  the 
schools  all  that  could  be  desired.  Placing  the  books  in 
the  schools  has  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  children’s 
use  of  the  library  as  the  circulation  from  the  children’s 
room  shows  a  remarkable  increase.  Provo  has  nearly 
trebled  its  service  to  the  people  this  last  year.  The 
building  and  furniture  were  thoroughly  cleaned  and  re- 
1  varnished.  The  auditorium  was  fitted  up  for  a  children’s 
room,  while  the  room  which  it  had  occupied  was  ar¬ 
ranged  for  reference,  periodical  files,  and  the  room  hereto¬ 
fore  given  to  them  turned  into  a  department  for  general 
reference  books.  Over  two  hundred  bound  volumes  were 
added  to  the  periodical  collection  besides  many  parts  of 
volumes  which  will  be  competed  later.  The  children  in  the 
public  schools  were  registered  down  to  the  third  grade, 
and  the  borrower’s  card  sent  to  every  one  in  the  city  di¬ 
rectory  not  registered,  which  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
the  circulation  of  73.3  per  cent.  Books  were  placed  in  the 
school  rooms  down  to  the  third  grade.  Instruction  was 
given  in  the  use  of  the  library  to  women’s  clubs,  teachers, 
high  school  and  eighth  grade  pupils. 
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American  Fork  and  Moab  libraries  now  have  books 
throughout  the  schools  and  Moab  library  is  a  distributing 
agent  for  books  to  every  school  in  Grand  county.  Plans 
are  now  made  with  Box  Elder  county  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  co-operate  with  the  Brigham  and  Garland  librar¬ 
ies  in  extending  service  to  their  schools.  There  is  also 
active  interest  in  other  library  towns  in  this  direction. 
Laws  /should  be  made  increasing  the  territory  for  library 
tax  levy  to  school  district  and  county.  When  this  is  done 
library  extension  can  progress  from  county  seat  towns 
to  schools  and  small  community  centers  in  an  ideal  way. 

Twenty-three  towns  have  now  levied  tax  for  libraries 
and  as  many  others  have  made  collections  of  books  and 
started  libraries  and  reading  rooms  but  are  not  yet  tax 
supported.  Many  other  towns  are  awakening  to  the  need 
of  libraries  and  will  start  them  in  the  near  future. 

The  University  of  Utah  library  now  has  one  of  the 
finest  reading  and  study  rooms  in  the  United  States.  The 
library  is  well  administered  and  doing  excellent  service 
considering  the  small  number  of  the  staff.  Brigham 
Young  University  library  has  a  good  collection  of  well 
organized  books.  Agricultural  College  has  a  well  admin¬ 
istered  library,  especially  relating  to  its  work.  The  li¬ 
brary  at  the  Branch  Agricultural  College  is  not  adequate 
either  as  a  collection  or  an  organization.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  library  at 
Provo  and  the  Latter-day  Saints  High  School  library  in 
Salt  Lake  most  of  the  church-school  libraries  of  every 
denomination  are  hardly  worthy  the  name  of  library. 
Aside  from  the  cities,  an  effort  should  usually  be  made 
to  get  the  various  collections  in  a  town  together,  thus 
making  one  respectable  library  which  can  better  serve 
the  whole  community. 

The  state  institutions  all  have  libraries  suited  to  the 
particular  class  of  persons  using  them.  While  the  amount 
of  literature  in  the  institutions  is  no  greater  than  it  should 
be,  an  interesting  comparison  might  be  given  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  per  capita  of  those  using  it  to  what  the  public 
libraries  have  per  capita  in  the  cities  where  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  located. 

The  laws  providing  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  15 
cents  for  each  child  of  school  age  for  books,  and  for  the 
tax  support  of  municipal  libraries,  are  good  so  far  as 
they  go,  but  the  territory  for  tax  levy  should  be  extended 
to  cover  the  school  districts  and  county,  so  that  in  many 
cases  the  building  may  be  more  adequate,  the  tax  income 
larger  and  the  service  extended  to  the  rural  districts.  We 
hope  to  get  a  county  law  through  the  next  legislature; 
Salt  Lake  and  Weber  counties  could  rival  the  splendid 
libraries  of  California,  Ohio  and  Maryland,  operating 
under  this  law.  A  number  of  other  counties  having  but 
one  town  of  any  size  could  well  take  advantage  of  such  a 
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law.  A  school  district  law  would  apply  especially  to 
counties  divided  into  two  or  more  districts.  State  travel¬ 
ing  libraries  are  not  practicable  on  account  of  long  dis¬ 
tances  from  'the  railroad  and  great  cost  of  transportation. 
County  traveling  libraries,  however,  would  be  the  ideal 
thing,  with  a  library  at  the  county  seat  and  traveling 
libraries  going  to  every  school  and  community  center. 
The  condition  here  is  different  from  the  East  and  Middle 
West  in  that  there  is  little  isolated  farm  life.  People  live 
in  community  centers,  so  the  problem  resolves  itself  into 
every  town  wanting  its  own  individual  library. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  various  agencies  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  movement  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  three  great  objects,  increased  efficiency,  a  free  pub¬ 
lic  library  in  every  town,  and  a  book  to  a  child  in  every 
school  room,  will  soon  be  realized.  When  this  time 
comes  Utah  will  have  reached  her  library  and  school  mil¬ 
lennium,. 


THE  CHIROPRACTOR’S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
An  Answer  to  G.  F.  Harding,  M.  D. 

By  V.  A.  Nelson. 

(Note: — 'The  Utah  Survey  is  an  open  forum  in  so  far  as 
unassigned  space  will  permit.  At  Mr.  Nelson’s  request,  the 
editors  gladly  publish  the  following  article,  giving  the  point 
of  view  of  the  chiropractor. — The  Editors.) 

With  all  respect  to  Dr.  Harding  and  his  well  writ¬ 
ten  article,  in  the  February  number  of  The  Utah  Survey, 
pertaining  to  medical  standards  in  Utah,  I  feel 
constrained  to  state  the  opposite  position.  I  do 
not  question  his  reasoning  but  I  dispute  his  premises. 

Dr.  Harding  informs  us  that  the  University  of 
Utah  is  in  Class  A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  reports 
show  that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  placed 
it  in  class  B.  This  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Harding. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  Dr.  Duhigg,  whom 
Dr.  Harding  quotes.  Dr.  Duhigg  did  not  make  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  colleges  in  question,  but  took  his  report 
from  Dr.  Maddox,  special  inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Medical  Board,  which  says,  among  other  things, 
that  the  chiropractic  schools  do  not  teach  the  following 
studies :  embryology,  surgical  anatomy,  anesthesia,  phar¬ 
macology,  pediatrics,  surgery  and  medicine.  This  we 
admit.  We  do  not  practice  them,  nor  do  we  wish  to  do 
so  because  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  practice  of  our 
profession. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  chiropractic 
schools  have  no  libraries.  I  have  Dr.  Palmier’s  report 
that  the  Palmer  school  has  a  library  costing  $8,000,  open 
to  inspection  at  all  times.  The  report  states  also  that 
there  is  no  microscopic  diagnosis,  yet  the  same  report 
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informs  us  that  the  Palmer  school  has  twelve  micro¬ 
scopes.  I  wonder  what  they  use  them  for.  I  note, 
also,  that  the  report  says  there  are  no  competent 
teachers,  yet  it  admits  that  some  of  them  are  medical 
doctors.  This  would  seem  to  argue  that  all  medical  doc¬ 
tors  are  not  competent. 

All  chiropractic  colleges  known  to  me  teach  the 
following  studies :  chiropractics,  anatomy,  physiology, 
diagnostics,  diagnosis,  surgery,  gynecology,  obstetrics, 
hygiene  of  public  health,  medical  chaos  and  crime,  chem;- 
istry,  and  practice  chiropractic  (ki-ro-prak-tic — meaning 
done  by  hand.)  The  very  meaning  of  chiropractic  il¬ 
lustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  a  science  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  study  of  medicine. 

Concerning  the  three  months  course  which  Dr. 
Harding  speaks  of,  I  do  not  know  where  he  receives  his 
information.  Personally,  I  know  of  no  such  school.  I 
do  know  that  the  three  schools  of  which  he  speaks  do 
not  graduate  pupils  in  a  course  of  three  months.  The 
Salt  Lake  College  of  Chiropractic  requires  two  years, 
of  twelve  months  each,  five  days  a  week  and  eight  hours 
a  day,  or  2080  hours  in  all.  This,  I  think,  is  none  too 
long  a  time. 

If  Dr.  Harding  and  the  medical  profession  wish  to  de¬ 
nounce  chiropractic,  why  do  they  not  tell  of  some  of  the 
people  who  have  lost  their  lives  through  that  profession. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  nearer  home  than  Dav¬ 
enport  who  have  been  treated  by  chiropractors,  and  still 
live  to  tell  the  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chiroprac¬ 
tors  cure  the  condition,  after  the  medical  profession  has 
given  them  up  to  die,  and  do  it  with  only  three  months 
study,  why  not  allow  them  to  practice  their  profession? 
We  cannot  tell  what  there  may  be  in  it  when  fully  de¬ 
veloped. 

We  well  remember  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  same 
criticisms  were  directed  against  the  homeopath,  eclec¬ 
tic  and  osteopath.  Now  they  are  so  closely  linked 
that,  should  you  require  the  services  of  one,  and 
wish  to  know  which  school  he  represented,  you  would 
be  obliged  to  ask  him.  Later,  they  all  combined  to  fight 
Christian  Science,  and  now  they  are  fighting  the  chiro¬ 
practors.  Judging  from  the  past,  we  need  have  no  fear 
for  our  continued  existence. 

Let  the  medical  men  continue  to  practice.  If  it  is 
right,  nothing  can  prevail  against  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
let  the  public  hold  to  its  right  to  permit  competition 
with  medicine,  that  the  individual  may  choose  whom 
pleases  him  as  his  physician.  Chiropractic  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  value  as  a  health  system.  It  can  not,  by 
law,  be  permanently  driven  from  the  practice.  What 
the  people  want,  they  will  procure,  and  no  law  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  force  medicine  upon  people  who  do  not  want 
it. 
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I  THE  MORMON  CHURCH  AND  PROHIBITION. 

By  James  H.  Wolfe. 

(Part  11.) 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article  the  attitude  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Mormon  people  toward  prohibition 
and  the  public  expressions  of  the  high  authorities  of  the 
I  Church,  regarding  that  reform,  were  considered.  It  was 
concluded  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Mormon  people 
strongly  and  sincerely  desire  state-wide  prohibition.  It 
was  concluded,  also,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  had 
publicly  put  the  Church  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
state-wide  prohibition.  It  remained  for  this  part  of  the 
article  to  call  attention  to  certain  political  and  financial 
facts  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  nine  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  bearing  such  facts  may 
have  had  on  the  activities  of  those  in  power  in  the  Church 
regarding  prohibition.  It  is  the  inquiry  into  this  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  herewith  pursued. 

While  investigating  this  question  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  at  the  door  of  the  Church  are  laid  many  sins. 
When  a  person  or  a  party  is  defeated  in  a  political  elec¬ 
tion  Church  influence  is  conveniently  said  to  be  the 
fault;  when  there  is  an  upheaval  at  the  University  of 
Utah  or  in  the  schools  the  knowing  ones,  without  facts 
upon  which  to  base  their  opinion,  immediately  lay  it 
to  the  Church.  The  Church  supplies  much  thunder  for 
the  theological  polemics  and  a  rather  cheap  stock-in- 
trade  for  a  certain  class  of  ecclesiastical  controversial¬ 
ists,  especially  in  the  East.  The  inquiry  cannot  be  sat¬ 
isfied  by  a  blanket  indictment  or  a  general  belief  in  the 
insidiousness  of  the  Church.  The  inquiry  needs  a  pains¬ 
taking  review  of  the  facts  which  appear  on  the  surface 
as  well  as  those  which,  from  time  to  time,  leak  through, 
and  after  all  that  is  done  the  inferences  and  conclusions 
are  by  no  means  clear.  Much  of  the  evidence  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  obtained  for  the  simple  reason  that  those 
who  possess  it  might  be  perhaps,  by  the  evidence,  most 
strongly  condemned.  We  can  but  piece  together  epi¬ 
sodes  and  facts  which  present  themselves  for  our  at¬ 
tention  and  then  decide,,  each  for  himself,  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  these  assertions  of  Church  duplicity. 

It  must  be  first  remembered  that  the  Church  is  a 
religio-commercial  organization.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  brings  religion  into  business  or  business  into 
religion.  Many  of  the  authorities  are  out-and-out 
business  men,  engaged  in  commercial  and  financial  en¬ 
terprises  of  various  sorts.  If  we  imagine,  in  a  rich 
Methodist  parish,  a  group  of  business  deacons  assuming 
the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  congregation  we  may 
come  to  some  idea  of  the  religious  structure  of  the  Mor¬ 
mon  Church.  Or  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  Pope, 
the  Cardinals,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Church  were  engaged  in  business.  Would  not  the 
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whole  structure  be  colored  by  an  ethic  no  higher  than 
that  which  runs  through  our  commercial  world?  In  the 
Mormon  Church  practically  every  spiritual  leader  and 
preacher  is  engaged  in  one  or  more  commercial  enter¬ 
prises.  Besides  the  numerous  individual  business  con¬ 
nections  of  the  authorities,  the  Church  itself  as  an  or¬ 
ganization,  is  directly  engaged  in  business.  It  was  or 
is  an  investor  and  stockholder  in  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company,  Zion’s  Saving  &  Trust  Company,  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Sugar  Company,  Consolidated  Wagon  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  the  Inland  Crystal  Salt  Company,  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Zion’s  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Mercantile  Institution,  the  Hotel  Utah  Company, 
the  Home  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Utah,  and  other 
concerns.  It  is  besides  a  large  holder  of  real  estate,  but  in 
this  it  differs  in  no  wise  from  other  wealthy  Church 
parishes.  On  many  of  these  corporations  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  board  of  directors. 

And  the  Church  has  a  political  aspect.  It  claims 
not  to  be  in  politics.  Perhaps  it  is  not  deliberately  so  as 
a  corporate  body,  but  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  a 
staunch  Republican  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Senator 
Smoot,  and  when  he  openly  publishes  his  personal  pref- 
erances  it  has  much  the  same  effect  as  if  the  Church  as 
an  institution  published  them.  For  instance  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Improvement  Era  for  1912,  just  pre¬ 
ceding  the  presidential  election,  appeared  an  article 
over  the  name  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  entitled  ^‘The  Presi¬ 
dential  Election.”  The  Improvement  Era  is  the  mag¬ 
azine  published  by  the  Young  Men’s  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It  enters  the 
home  of  a  great  number  of  Mormon  families  having 
young  members  of  the  association,  and  has  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation.  This  little  essay,  published  under  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  magazine  known  as  the  Editor’s  Table, 
would  have  had  its  effect  among  the  congregation  of  any 
Church  had  it  been  given  impetus  by  a  minister  of  that 
Church  in  an  authoritative  Church  paper.  Its  effect  on 
the  Mormon  people,  schooled  in  obedience  and  very 
reverential  toward  the  opinions  of  their  leaders  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  head  of  the  Church,  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable. 

The  letter  extolled  President’s  Taft’s  administra¬ 
tion,  broadly  touched  on  the  criticisms  of  his  opponents, 
denied  that  those  criticisms  were  justified,  stated  that 
Taft,  had  on  the  contrary,  made  an  excellent  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  ended  as  follows :  “Should  the  people  call  him 
[Taft]  once  again  to  the  presidential  chair,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  will  regret  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  will 
find  their  action  wise,  sensible  and  sound.”  The  letter 
was  signed  “Joseph  F.  Smith.” 

The  mere  fact  that  one  of  the  Twelve,  Apostle 
Smoot,  has  been  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
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ate,  makes  him,  in  the  eyes  of  many  Mormons,  the 
Church’s  candidate.  The  accusation  has  repeatedly  been 
made  that  the  Mormon  people,  regardless  of  their 
avowed  political  faith,  vote  at  the  elections  according 
to  instructions  proceeding  from  above.  While  the 
Church  may  not  always  be  free  from  practices  of  this 
sort,  many  of  these  reports  owe  their  origin  to  political 
disappointments.  There  is  probably  some  temptation 
among  the  ward  authorities  (the  bishop  and  his  two 
counselors),  to  use  the  Church  organization  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes — to  further  the  ambitions  of  themslves  or 
their  friends — ^but  this  sin  has  been  committed  perhaps 
equally  in  favor  of  both  parties,  depending,  most  likely, 
upon  the  political  affiliations  of  the  local  bishop.  When 
this  is  done  the  blame  is  attached  to  those  higher  up, 
who,  in  most  cases,  have  probably  been  blissfully  una¬ 
ware  of  the  local  perversions.  However,  if  any  serious 
political  question  affecting  the  organic  welfare  of  the 
Church  were  to  arise,  it  is,  through  its  magnificent  or¬ 
ganization,  in  position  to  reach  personally  almost  its 
entire  membership  in  a  few  hours.  Then,  too,  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  the  Church  forms  a  convenient  basis  of  co¬ 
operation  in  legislative,  commercial  and  political  activ¬ 
ities  between  individuals,  aside  from  any  intervention 
of  the  authorities.  Mormons  are  human  and  where 
one  has  a  point  to  make,  his  anxiety  to  gain  results, 
especially  where  the  matter  is  critical,  may  tempt  him 
to  use  the  fraternity  spirit  of  the  organization  to  real¬ 
ize  them,.  If  any  other  Church  were  so  splendidly  or¬ 
ganized  and  dominent  in  a  community  the  same  ten¬ 
dencies  would  probably  be  manifest. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations  the  Church 
has  certain  financial  interests  and,  partly  because  of 
them  and  partly  independent  of  them,  certain  political 
interests  which  make  its  position  in  regard  to  moral 
questions  like  prohibition,  the  fit  subject  of  inquiry. 
An  Apostle  sits  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  head 
of  the  Church  is  a  very  strong  Republican  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  supporter  of  this  United  States  Senator-  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  liquor  interests  place 
their  hope  of  continued  activity  in  Utah  in  the  leaders 
of  the  Republican  party  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
refutation  of  the  statement  that  Senator  Smoot  owes  his 
election  partly  to  the  support  of  these  interests.  We  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  any  bargain  between  these 
interests  and  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  and 
if  so  what  the  nature  of  that  bargain  is  or  what  hold 
those  interests  have  on  these  leaders.  Naturally  those 
who  know  will  not  tell,  so  that  our  evidence  is  largely 
hearsay  and  inferential,  but  the  assertion  of  some  sort 
of  relationship  has  been  made  again  and  again  without 
successful  refutation. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  time  Senator  Smoot’s  seat  was 
contested  in  the  Senate,  certain  Senators  friendly  to  the 
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national  liquor  combination  agreed  to  support  Smoot  in 
return  for  his  agreeing  to  take  care  of  the  prohibition 
question  in  Utah.  We  have  no  direct  proof  of  this,  but 
there  are  interesting  facts  which  may  be  construed  to 
bear  this  out.  The  present  Governor,  William  Spry, 
was  first  elected  in  1908.  His  predecessor  in  office  was 
John  C.  Cutler,  a  prominent  Mormon  and  business  man, 
a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Smoot,  and  associated  with  him 
in  various  ways.  Cutler’s  record  had  not  been  bril¬ 
liant,  but  it  had  been  fair.  Having  had  only  one  term, 
he  had  every  expectation  for  a  renomination  at  the  hands 
of  the  Republican  State  Convention.  But  some  time 
previous  to  that  convention.  Governor  Cutler  had  spoken 
before  a  large  congregation  in  the  Tabernacle  in  favor 
of  prohibition.  At  the  State  Convention  it  was  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  everyone  to  find  that  things  had  been  fixed  for 
the  nomination  of  William  Spry;  Cutler  was  myste¬ 
riously  dropped.  William  Spry  has  since  successfully 
defeated  prohibition  during  his  two  terms  in  office. 
Wrapped  up  with  this  question  of  a  political  bargain,  is 
another  episode  demanding  attention.  During  the 
spring  of  1908,  almost  daily,  the  Inter-Mountain  Repub¬ 
lican  (since  become  the  Herald-Republican),  was  de¬ 
voting  a  large  square  space  on  the  top  of  the  front  sheet 
to  anti-liquor  propaganda.  Each  morning  in  large  black 
letters  the  square  was  headed  “Shall  Utah  Have  Pro¬ 
hibition?”  On  June  21st  of  that  year  this  large  square 
space  was  filled  with  the  cut  of  a  new  Goss  Printing 
press  which  the  paper  announced  would  soon  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  Thereafter  the  Inter- 
Mountain  Republican  ceased  altogether  to  print  a  word 
in  favor  of  prohibition.  Senator  Smoot  and  William 
Spry  together  with  the  other  machine  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party,  known  locally  in  anti-Republican 
circles  as  “The  Federal  Bunch,”  were  in  control  of  this 
paper.  It  was  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
State.  It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  the  money  to 
buy  those  presses  came  from  the  liquor  interests  and 
that  the  price  of  the  contribution  was  silence.  If  this 
is  so,  certainly  Mr.  Spry  was  placed  in  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  position  when  the  Wootton  Prohibition  bill  was 
placed  before  him  for  his  signature  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  legislature.  If  there  was  any  bargain  be¬ 
tween  the  liquor  interests  and  the  leaders  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  in  regards  to  supporting  the  “hard-up” 
Intermountain  Republican,  that  might  account  for 
the  mysterious  abandonment  of  prohibition-advo¬ 
cate,  John  C.  Cutler,  as  the  gubernatorial  candidate  in 
the  fall  of  1908. 

After  the  Wootton  Prohibition  bill  was  vetoed  by 
Governor  Spry  and  on  April  2,  of  this  year.  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Seegmiller,  leader  of  the  Prohibition  forces  in  the 
Senate  and  President  of  the  Mormon  Stake  of  Kanab, 
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I;  published  the  following  statement  over  his  signature 
!  in  the  Kane  County  News : 

“The  day  following  the  Hotel  Utah  incident*  in 
which  Governor  Spry  berated  the  ‘indignity’  which 
ii  had  been  perpetrated,  and  did  it  in  a  perfectly  un¬ 
dignified  manner,  the  governor  sent  for  the  three 
;i  stake  presidents  in  the  senate,  Joseph  Eckersley, 

^  Don  Colton  and  myself  to  visit  with  him  in  his 
office,  at  which  time  he  went  over  the  early  Mor¬ 
mon  persecutions  of  the  Liberal  and  American 
I  party  days,  and  showed  what  damage  those  perse¬ 
cutions  had  done  the  state,  the  church  and  especially 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

“He  stated  that  he  loved  President  Smith  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  man  on  earth,  and  held  the  church 
dearer  than  anything  else. 

“He  said  that  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and 
Bishop  Charles  W.  Nibley  could  see  very  plainly 
that  if  the  prohibition  bill  were  passed,  this  same 
anti-Mormon  persecution  would  be  repeated  and 
that  it  had  gone  so  far  already  that  it  would  only 
be  stopped  by  his  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Church  by  vetoing  the  prohibition  bill. 

“He  said  that  he  knew  what  that  would  mean 
to  him  and  his  family  and  what  humiliation  they 
I  would  have  to  suffer,  but  that  he  was  willing  to 
stand  in  the  gap  for  the  gospel’s  sake. 

“He  then  continued: 

“  ‘Now,  brethren,  I  come  to  you  as  your  broth¬ 
er  in  the  priesthood,  and  not  as  governor  of  the 


*The  incident  spoken  of  is  the  one  in  which  Governor 
Spry  publicly  swore  at  the  Senate  committee  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  present  the  Wootton  Prohibition  Bill  to  him  after 
it  had  passed  the  Legislature.  Upon  a  signal  from  his  messen- 
I  ger  who  was  keeping  him  informed  of  the  last  steps  in  the 
I  progress  of  the  bill,  the  governor,  a  moment  before  the  presi- 
1  dent  of  the  Senate  affixed  his  signature,  slammed  the  door  of 
f  his  executive  office  and  walked  out  of  the  building.  The  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill,  surprised  to  find  the  governor  gone,  when 
a  moment  previous  he  had  been  in  his  office  apparently  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  bill,  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  present  him 
with  it.  The  committee  followed  the  governor  to  the  Hotel 
Utah  where  they  attempted  to  present  the  bill,  only  to  be  pro¬ 
fanely  and  publicly  berated  for  what  the  governor  denounced 
as  an  indignity  to  his  office  and  a  personal  affront  because,  as 
he  described  it,  the  committee  had  run  after  him  and  attempted 
to  present  him  with  a  bill  on  the  streets.  By  vacating  his 
chambers  at  the  moment  he  did,  the  governor,  it  appears,  hc^ed 
to  avoid  being  presented  with  the  bill  until  the  next  day.  Pre¬ 
sentation  on  the  following  day  would  have  meant  that  the 
constitutional  sixty  day  session  of  the  legislature  would 
before  the  expiration  of  the  governor’s  constitutional  five  days 
within  which  to  act  on  the  bill.  The  constitution  of  Utah,  m 
such  a  contingency,  allows  the  governor  ten  days  adcfitional 
in  which  to  exercise  his  veto  power,  and  if  he  does,  the  bill 
cannot  be  passed  over  his  head  because  the  Legislature  womd 
have  already  adjourned.  In  the  case  of  the  ^Af^ootton  Prohi¬ 
bition  Bill  the  governor  took  advantage  of  this  situation  By 
refusing  to  accept  the  bill  when  tendered  at  the  Hotel  U^h, 
thus  delaying  its  presentation  until  the  next  day,  he  extended 
his  time  in  which  to  act  upon  the  bill  until  after  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  adjourned.  Although  he  faithfully  promised  to  act 
before  the  Legislature  adjourned,  he  failed  to  do  so  but  ve¬ 
toed  the  bill  five  days  after  the  adjournment  of  that  body. 
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State,  and  I  bring  a  message  from  the  president  of 
the  Church  to  you  as  stake  presidents,  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  that  President  Smith  desires  you  to  sus¬ 
tain  my  veto  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  and  defend 
me  in  my  action  when  you  go  home  to  your  peo¬ 
ple.’ 

told  the  governor  that  neither  he  nor  Pres¬ 
ident  Smith  nor  anybody  else  had  any  right  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  polliwog  of  me-  My  people  knew 
what  to  expect  of  me  when  I  was  elected,  and  I 
refuse  to  become  a  traitor  to  them  and  to  make  a 
hypocrite  of  myself. 

told  him  emphatically  that  I  would  vote  to 
pass  the  bill  over  his  head  and  that  I  would  re¬ 
pudiate  him  before  my  people  when  I  arrived  home. 

“I  also  told  him  that  I  considered  his  actions 
in  the  Hotel  Utah  very  undignified  and  very  much 
uncalled  for,  which  he  admitted  to  be  the  case. 

“When  I  had  finished  telling  him  these  things 
and  that  I  refused  absolutely  to  obey  the  order,  he 
said,  ‘Well,  I  have  performed  my  duty  and  have 
delivered  you  the  message.’ 

“He  also  said  that  Bishop  David  A-  Smith  was 
appointed  to  verify  the  instructions  he  (the  gov¬ 
ernor)  had  brought  from  President  Smith,  and  term¬ 
inated  the  interview  by  saying  that  he  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  shirking  his  responsibility  by  using  his 
constitutional  time  before  acting  upon  the  bill,  but 
that  he  would  return  it  in  plenty  of  time,  before 
the  senate  adjourned,  to  permit  the  senate  to  take 
action  the  members  saw  fit. 

“Some  two  or  three  days  after  this  incident  I 
talked  to  Bishop  David  A.  Smith,  and  he  told  me 
that  what  the  governor  had  said  was  not  true  and 
that  President  Smith  was  very,  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  prohibition  bill.” 

State  Senators  Joseph  Eckersly  and  Don  Colton 
published  weak  reprisals  admitting  the  interview^  but 
attempting  to  dull  the  force  thereof.  The  Governor, 
annoyed,  absolutely  refused  to  talk  about  the  matter, 
and  the  President  of  the  Church  has,  up  to  this  time, 
been  painfully  silent  in  regard  to  it.  All  who  know  Sen¬ 
ator  Seegmiller  vouch  for  his  courage  and  integrity 
and  the  statement  was  certainly  made  against  interest 
after  counting  the  cost.  In  a  subsequent  letter  of  such 
masterful  cleanness  and  directness  that  were  it  not  for 
increasing  the  length  of  this  article,  we  would  be  tempt¬ 
ed  to  quote  it  here.  Senator  Seegmiller  openly  challenges 
Senators  Eckersley  and  Colton  to  prove  his  statement 
untrue.  They  have  replied  by  silence.  Taking  Senator 
Seegmiller’s  statement  as  true,  the  next  step  is  conjec¬ 
tural.  Was  William  Spry  simply  using  the  name  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Smith  to  consummate  his  own  purposes,  or  did 
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the  message  spoken  of  in  that  interview  actually  come 
from  the  head  of  the  Church? 

When  the  Wootton  bill  was  placed  before  Gov¬ 
ernor  Spry  for  his  signature  he  was  certainly  placed  in 
a  most  unenviable  position.  The  pressure  brought 
against  him  from  both  sides  was  tremendous.  If  he 
could  have  convinced  the  intrepid  Senator  Seegmiller 
to  support  his  veto,  it  would  have  dulled  somewhat  the 
public  protest  against  the  veto.  It  was  a  situation  call¬ 
ing  for  a  grand  coup. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  conjecture  would  be 
that  Spry  was  using  the  names  of  President  Smith  and 
C.  W-  Nibley  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes,  but  there 
are  elements  in  the  statement  from  which  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  Governor  Spry  was  telling  the  truth  when 
he  said  he  was  acting  as  a  messenger.  The  reference  to 
early  persecutions  of  the  American  and  Liberal  parties 
suggests  a  reason  why  the  higher  authorities  of  the 
Church  may  have  feared  prohibition. 

The  American  party  arose  out  of  the  incident  of 
United  States  ex-Senator  Thomas  Kearns’  failure,  aver- 
edly  through  the  Church,  to  obtain  the  renomination. 
The  American  party  was  a  rebuke  to  actual  or  supposed 
Church  activity  in  politics.  It  was  to  the  city  of  Salt 
Lake  what  the  Liberal  party  had  been  to  the  State ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  decided  Anti-Mormon  party;  the  line  of 
cleavage  was  a  religious  one.  While  the  party  was  prob¬ 
ably  formed  in  good  faith,  its  machinery  rapidly  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sinister  and  unscrupulous  element 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  This  element  had  no  other  aim  but 
to  gain  protection  in  certain  notorious  occupations.  It 
used  the  Mormon  bugaboo  for  all  there  was  in  it  and 
in  this  way  made  the  good  Gentiles  of  Salt  Lake  City 
the  means  of  keeping  it  in  power.  The  American  party 
finally  grew  so  bad  that  many  of  the  decent  Gentiles 
deserted  it  fearing  its  motives  more  than  the  scare  of 
Mormon  domination.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  sinister 
element,  largely  dependent  on  the  liquor  traffic  for  its 
existence,  might  once  again  agitate  the  Mormon  ques¬ 
tion  if  it  were  trammelled  in  its  pursits.  In  fact,  plaus¬ 
ible  rumor  has  it  that  certain  officials  of  the  Church 
were  covertly  threatened  with  an  instigation  of  criminal 
charges  arising  out  of  their  polygamous  marriages. 
These  marriages  were  contracted  before  the  manifesto 
and,  we  should  assume,  in  view  of  a  sincere  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  That  the  liquor  industry  should 
use  such  a  dastardly  method  of  gaining  an  end,  if  the 
rumor  is  true,  shows  the  great  need  of  ridding  our  life 
of  its  influence.  And  if  the  officials  were  placed  in  a 
position  where  they  were  compelled,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  choose  between  the  postponement  of  a  moral  issue,  in 
which  they  earnestly  believed,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
saving  their  religious  organization  from  the  ignominy  of 
a  sensational  and  undeserved  notoriety  in  the  hands  of 
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the  intolerant,  professional  Mormonphobes,  we  cannot 
blame  them  much  if  they  chose  the  former.  If  this 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  reference  to  “early 
persecutions”  mentioned  in  the  Spry-Seegmiller  inter¬ 
view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  been  frankly 
told  so.  We  have  been  left  to  conjecture  on  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  veto,  back  of  which  there  seems  to  loom  up 
apparitions  of  political  bargaining,  financial  expediency 
or  fear  of  offending  powers  whose  hold  on  certain  of  the 
authorities  may  be  very  strong.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  some  possible  hold  which  the  liquor  interests  had  on 
Smoot  or  Spry  or  both.  If  there  was  any  understand¬ 
ing  between  them  and  Smoot,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
unthinkable  that  the  latter  may  have  convinced  Presi¬ 
dent  Smith  of  the  necessity  of  postponing  this  moral 
issue  of  prohibition. 

In  acting,  if  he  so  did  act,  for  what  he  deemed  to 
have  been  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  President  Smith 
may  have  been  in  possession  of  facts  which  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  us  and  the  masses  of  the  Mormon  people 
not  to  know.  It  is  even  possible  that  President  Smith, 
if  he  did  communicate  with  Governor  Spry,  as  Spry 
stated  to  Seegmiller,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
latter,  did  so  on  the  powerful  persuasions  of 
Senator  Smoot,,  without  knowing  all  the  facts. 
If  President  Smith  did  not  send  the  message  as  stated 
by  Spry,  his  silence  after  Senator  SeegmillePs  statement 
is  most  unfortunate  and  the  peculiar  wording  of  his 
remarks  on  prohibition  made  at  the  April  Conference 
after  the  publication  of  the  Seegmiller  statement  is  like¬ 
wise  unfortunate  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  He  spoke 
as  follows : 

“There  is  a  disposition — I  feel  almost  indignant 
to  refer  to  it  at  all,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  feeling  and  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  brethren  to  misconstrue  my  position,  my  feel¬ 
ing  and  my  desire  with  reference  to  the  temperance 
question.  I  thought  I  expressed  myself  here  last 
night  as  plainly  as  a  man  could  do  it,  and  yet  the 
very  remark  that  I  made  here  last  evening,  be¬ 
fore  the  priesthood  meeting,  have  been,  I  am  told, 
so  misinterpreted  and  misconstrued  that  I  (sic) 
am  beset  to  know  what  I  mean,  and  as  Brother 
Golden  said,  T  am  going  to  tell  you  something.’  I 
started  out  in  this  ministry  in  1854,  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years  of  age.  From  that  hour  until  now  I  have  never 
relented  nor  relaxed,  one  moment,  in  my  advocacy 
of  abstinence  from  strong  drink,  and  my  advocacy 
of  temperance  and  prohibition,  wherever  prohibition 
can  be  effected;  I  believe  in  it.  I  believe  that  the 
time  will  come  and  that  it  is  close  by,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  state  will  have  to  join  in  the  procession 
of  other  states  and  adopt  a  law  of  state-wide  prohi¬ 
bition;  I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
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'  be  forced  to  do  it,  to  keep  in  line  with  the  other 
il  states  in  the  Union.  ❖  ❖  ❖  *  * 

“I  propose  to  continue  to  preach  abstinence  and 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  temperance;  I  not  only 
believe  in  and  will  advocate  this  but  will  also  ad¬ 
vocate  and  strive  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  use 
every  opportunity  or  power  within  my  reach  for 
prohibition,  in  wisdom,  and  not  in  unwisdom.  If  I 
go  to  any  extreme  at  all,  in  any  matter,  I  hope  it  will 
be  in  the  cause  of  justice,  truth,  temperance,  right- 
[,  eousness  and  honesty  of  life  and  purpose.  I  may 
get  extreme  in  matters  of  that  kind,  but  I  may  not  be 
j  as  extreme  as  some  people  are  in  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy.”  (Emphasis  ours.) 

i  The  Deseret  Evening  News,  the  official  organ  of  the 
f  Church,  in  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  conference 
5  at  which  the  above  speech  was  delivered,  failed  to  re- 
,1  port  the  part  of  the  address  given  above,  except  by  slight 
:  reference. 

I  The  emphasized  portion  of  this  excerpt  is  singularly 
'  worded.  The  history  of  the  Mormons  has  shown  some 
i  strange  mental  reservations.  Not  long  ago  a  Mrs-  Ged- 
des  sued  the  estate  of  David  Eccles  of  Ogden,  for  a 
share  of  its  millions.  She  claimed  to  have  been  the 
plural  wife  of  David  Eccles  and  alleged  him  to  be  the 
father  of  her  child.  On  the  stand  she  was  asked  why 
she  had  denied,  in  Washington,  when  she  was  under 
examination  as  a  witness  in  the  Smoot  investigation, 

;  that  Mr.  Eccles  was  the  father  of  her  child.  She  said 
that  David  Eccles  had  told  her  that  if  she  was  asked 
that  question  on  the  stand  she  should  answer  No, 
having  in  mind  some  other  Eccles  at  the  time  she  an¬ 
swered  the  question.  In  February,  1888,  one  Byron 
W.  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church,  was  ex¬ 
amined  for  the  grand  jury.  Under  the  Edmunds  Law, 

I  in  an  action  for  polygamy  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  be- 
'  lief  in  the  right  of  any  man  “to  have  more  than  one 
living  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time”  was  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  for  challenge.  Brown,  on  examination, 
stated  in  answer  to  a  question,  that  he  did  not  believe 
it  right  for  a  man  to  have  more  than  one  living  and 
^  undivorced  wife  at  one  time.  Afterward  his  Mormon 
friends  asked  him  how  he  could  conscientiously  say 
I  this  and  believe  in  Mormon  doctrine.  He  replied  that 
!  he  did  not  believe  polygamy  was  right  because  he  knew 
I  it  was  right ;  that  his  state  of  mind  was  beyond  one  of 
I  belief,  being  one  of  knowledge.  He  was  convicted  of 

t  perjury. 

!  The  statements  of  President  Smith  quoted  above 

I  have  been  criticized  as  inclining  toward  just  this  sort  of 
psychology.  The  carefulness  of  the  word  “abstinence” 
and  “temperance”  and  the  endorsement  of  “prohibition, 
in  wisdom,  and  not  in  unwisdom  have  led  many  to  be 
lieve  that  Pr^ident  Smith  felt  that  conditions  in  Utah 
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were  at  present  such  that  prohibition  would  now  be 
“in  unwisdom.” 

The  inquiry  into  the  question  before  us  would  not 
be  complete  if  we  did  not  consider  the  direct  financial 
benefits  which  the  Church  might  lose  if  Salt  Lake  City, 
under  a  state-wide  prohibition  bill,  went  “dry.”  We 
spoke  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Church  and  of 
its  interest  in  the  Utah  Hotel  Company.  The  Utah 
Hotel  was  built  by  the  Utah  Hotel  Company  and  finished 
in  1911.  Out  of  a  capitalization  of  10,000  shares,  Joseph 
F.  Smith  held  3,650  shares  in  this  company,  as  trustee-in¬ 
trust  for  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints.  This  block,  together  with  the  individual  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  other  prominent  Mormons,  forms  a  decided 
majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  this  company.  The  view 
of  President  Smith  regarding  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the 
Hotel  Utah,  speaking  authoritatively  for  the 
Church  at  Conference  on  October  8th,  1911,  is  expressed 
by  the  following  quotations  from  his  closing  speech. 

“We  have  helped  to  build  one  of  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  hotels  that  exist  on  the  continent  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  or  on  the  old  continent  either. 

^  ^ 

“We  are  not  responsible  for  the  character  of 
the  men  who  come  here  and  are  entertained  at  the 
hotel.  We  did  not  make  or  form  their  character, 
neither  are  we  responsible  for  their  conduct.  Men 
who  come  here  in  this  city  from  the  world  are  gen¬ 
erally  men  of  the  world,  men  accustomed  to  the  hab¬ 
its  of  the  world.  Now,  I  hoped  and  I  prayed,  and  I 
voted  and  did  all  I  could  in  the  hope  that  the  good 
people  of  this  city  would  vote  it  ‘dry,’  so  that  we 
would  not  be  compelled  to  allow  a  saloon  or  bar  to 
be  operated  in  the  Hotel  Utah.  If  you  had  voted  it 
‘dry’  we  would  not  have  had  any  bar  there.  It 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  because  the  people 
that  come  here  would  have  to  put  up  with  the  law, 
and  with  the  conditions  of  this  city,  but  it  ‘went  wet’ 
and  therefore  the  people  that  visit  us  want  some¬ 
thing  to  ‘wet  up’  with  once  in  a  while,  and  unless  it 
is  provided  for  them  they  will  go  somewhere  else, 
and  instead  of  beholding  and  viev/ing  the  beauties 
of  Zion  they  will  go  where  they  will  see  everything 
that  is  not  beautiful,  and  be  associated  with  that 
which  is  not  good,  instead  of  being  where  they  can 
see  the  best  side  of  everything. 

“The  building  itself  has  been  built  by  a  com¬ 
pany  called  the  Utah  Hotel  Company.  Not  one  of 
them  is  a  hotel  keeper.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  science  of  hosteleries  or  of  keeping  a  hostelry  or 
of  managing  a  hotel,  so  they  rented  it.  They  have 
rented  it  to  another  company  called  the  Hotel  Op¬ 
erating  Company,  an  operative  company  which  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  some  $300,000,  I  be- 
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lieve,  and  they  rented  the  building  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  running  of  the  hotel.  They  are  paying 
those  who  built  it;  that  is,  the  Utah  Hotel  Com- 
I  pany,  the  interest  on  their  money  as  it  falls  due, 
and  also  the  interest  on  the  bonds  that  have  been 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  money  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  it  in  commission. 

“Now  we  do  not  want  for  Latter-day  Saints  to 
go  off  and  condemn  Joseph  F.  Smith  or  Anthon  H. 
Lund  or  John  Henry  Smith  or  anyone  else  because 
there  is  a  bar  in  the  Hotel  Utah.  We  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  We  do  not  go  and  drink  there.  We 
invite  you  to  keep  out  of  the  bar  and  not  go  there 
and  drink;  you  don’t  have  to;  therefore  we  advise 
you  on  general  principles  to  abstain  and  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  both  in  the  ‘Hotel  Utah’  and  your 
own  homes  and  wherever  you  travel.  Keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  which  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  His  people.  I  could  say  more,  perhaps,  but  I 
think  I  have  said  all  I  need  to  on  that  score.”  (Em- 
I  phasis  ours.) 

What  strikes  one  about  this  message  is  its  crude 
)  casuistry.  One  has  difficulty  in  seeing  why  the  failure 
of  the  people  to  vote  the  town  “dry”  should  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  Church  to  countenance  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
an  establishment  in  which  it  is  interested, 
i  The  same  argument  might  be  advanced  in  favor  of 
condoning  prostitution  at  the  hotel.  Many  men  of  the 
|i  world  whose  characters  the  people  of  Utah  did  not  help 
to  make  might  more  readily  come  to  Utah  in  order  to  be- 
i  hold  the  “beauties  of  Zion”  if  they  thought  that  the  social 
evil  might  be  freely  indulged  in.  In  fact  the  language 
'  of  President  Smith  is  a  direct  argument  not  only  against 
I  eradicating  the  saloon  from  the  Utah  Hotel  but  against 
prohibition  in  general  in  Utah.  If  we  have  prohibition 
I  in  Utah  it  will  prevent  some  of  these  worldly  men  from 
coming  to  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  and  cause  them  to  “go” 
elsewhere  instead  of  “beholding  and  viewing  the  beauties 
of  Zion — and  being  where  they  can  see  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.” 

The  admonitions  of  President  Smith  regarding  the 
patronage  of  this  bar  by  the  Mormons  may  have  been 
of  more  than  ordinary  value  from  the  fact  that  the 
Latter  Day  Saints  University  and  the  Deseret  Gymna¬ 
sium  (Church  controlled)  are  directly  back  of  the  hotel 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  this  bar.  Both  institutions 
have  a  large  membership  of  young  people.  To  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  bar  on  the  Hotel 
Utah  Operating  Company,  is  under  the  circumstances, 
more  than  naive.  The  Hotel  Operating  Company  is 
capitalized  with  3,000  shares.  The  Utah  Hotel  Company 
subscribed  for  1500  of  the  shares  in  the  Hotel  Operat¬ 
ing  Company  and  many  of  the  other  subscribers  in  this 
latter  concern  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Utah  Hotel 
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Company.  So  the  remarks  of  President  Smith  disown¬ 
ing  the  acts  of  the  Hotel  Operating  Company 
are  hardly  ingenuous. 

The  presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  C.  W.  Nibley, 
mentioned  in  the  Seegmiller  Statement,  has  charge  of 
the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  is  interested  in  seeing 
that  the  financial  side  of  the  Church  does  not  suffer.  It 
is  reputed  that  the  Hotel  Operating  Company  was  given 
to  understand,  at  the  time  pf  leasing  from  the  Utah 
Hotel  Company,  that  it  need  not  fear  prohibition  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Bishop  Nibley  is  reputed  to 
be  vigorously  opposed  to  prohibition.  It  was  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  President  Smith,  according  to  Seegmiller’s 
report  of  the  statements  of  Governor  Spry,,  who  urged 
the  latter  to  mediate  with  Seegmiller.  Perhaps  the  mes¬ 
sage  which  Spry  is  said  to  have  transmitted  to  Seeg¬ 
miller  emanated  from  the  office  of  the  Presiding  Bishop. 

Some  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  perhaps 
the  Church  itself,  are  also  interested  in  the  drug  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Zion’s  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution. 
This  department  sells  liquor.  However,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  part  of  the  revenue  from  this  source 
going  into  the  coffers  of  the  Church  has  little  influence 
in  the  Church’s  consideration  of  the  question,  for  we 
must  not  get  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  wholly  a  mer¬ 
cenary  organization.  There  are  larger  questions  of  pol¬ 
icy  and  expediency  upon  which  any  secret  opposition 
to  prohibition,  if  such  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
may  be  based.  For  instance,  the  close  interknitting  of 
those  businesses  in  which  the  Church  or  prominent 
Mormons  are  individually  interested  with  “Big  Busi¬ 
ness”  generally  may  point  to  influences  directing  oppo¬ 
sition  within  the'  Church.  “Big  Business”  and  some 
“Little  Business”  profess  to  fear  that  prohibition  will 
hurt  business  in  Utah.  At  least  many  of  the  State  cap¬ 
tains  of  finance  are  arrayed  against  prohibition.  It  is  this 
influence  from  outside  working  through  the  financial  in¬ 
terests  of  the  .Church  which  may  affect  the  situation.  At 
least  Bishop  Nibley,  because  of  his  financial  and  Reed 
Smoot,  because  of  his  political  position,  must  be  powerful 
directing  factors  in  the  policy  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

One  feels  that  the  most  of  the  higher  authorities 
are  sincere  but  that  over  a  period  of  time  their  desires 
have  been  subverted  by  the  ascendency  of  more  power¬ 
ful  influences  which  are  gradually  shaping  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  Church  along  the  lines  of  expediency  and 
perhaps  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
authorities  themselves.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  from  clear 
why  a  State,  with  an  overwhelming  portion  of  its  cit¬ 
izens  in  favor  of  prohibition,  with  a  large  majority  of  its 
citizenry  drilled  in  the  psychology  of  obedience  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  a  powerful  religious  organization,  itself  professed¬ 
ly  for  prohibition,  should  fail  time  after  time  in  effecting 
its  desires. 
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